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Catholics and the New 
Humanism 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS, A.B., LL.B. 


published an article in the Atlantic Monthly on 

“Catholicism and the Future” which is even more 
timely today than it was then, for our own “Future” has 
arrived. 

He was writing about Europe and European thought. The 
same phenomena he describes, however, as affecting Catho- 
licism there, were present here also—only, we were not notic- 
ing them in the same way. The Catholic Church in America 
has not been conscious of American thought for some time 
past; outside of a too limited number of individuals, we have 
not been conscious either of European thought in general, and 
it seems necessary to offer an explanation of why this is so. 


I 


Those things which Benson discusses are widely known and 
commonly understood and thought about in Europe because 
in the older civilization thought is more evenly continuous, 
and Catholicism is still a part of the civilization and culture 
it created, in spite of the wreckage of the sixteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Europe’s changes are less abrupt and less 


N INETEEN years ago the late Robert Hugh Benson 
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complete than ours. No matter how violent a change may 
seem to be, something always hangs over and survives in 
Europe, from father to son; they have become homogeneous 
peoples. In the United States it is no longer a simple matter 
of passing something on from father toson. Here we actually 
pass from one racial composition to another with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, and each new “generation” is quite likely to 
be ignorant of what has been thought and done by the racial 
wave preceding it, or even intolerant of it. 

That has been conspicuously true of the Catholic Church 
in the United States. In the breakdown of American homo- 
geneity the Church became for a long time an “immigrant” 
Church in the minds of Protestant contemporaries, rather 
than the “Catholic” Church containing all kinds of men 
united by the common bond of religion. Although in many 
cases the intimate relation with Rome became somewhat 
shadowy and, therefore, a step was taken toward a false 
nationalism, in many cases, also, an intense and disconcerting 
interest in the politics of the country of origin of some partic- 
ular immigrant group tended to isolate the Church still fur- 
ther from the main national current of American life and 
thought. Incidentally, the internal history of the Church in 
America can show a series of revolts by one racial body 
against the clergy and hierarchy drawn from some other, and 
a struggle for administrative domination of the Church 
among immigrant groups which has acted as an added bar to 
intellectual activity, and has certainly affected Catholicism 
among us. 

The first colonial groups, no matter how dissimilar, no mat- 
ter what their reasons for coming here, had fused to consider- 
able extent by the middle of the nineteenth century. Accre- 
tions to the population from overseas came at first in slender 
streams by individuals or small groups which merged into 
the community without dislocation. A new breed of men was 
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formed here under pressure of pioneer conditions, in which 
quite definite characteristics crystallized, quite distinguish- 
able from any other breed of men, and it had developed out 
of fusion of others with English stock, its institutions being 
derived from and developed on English institutions. 

During the period roughly corresponding to the develop- 
ment of political, social and industrial revolution in Europe, 
influx from Europe increased to mass immigration, bringing 
new social and political problems and new church problems 
for us as well. There were too many new arrivals to absorb. 
Many of these new elements were distinctly hostile to those 
of English descent and to any body of custom or law based 
upon English tradition. Consequently, native American cul- 
ture and institutions have been subjected to some change and 
considerable strain. Both State and Church have creaked in 


the process. 
II 


We have not yet fully reached a point of intellectual calm 
at which we can examine those changes and strains dispassion- 
ately. Many of us still refuse to see that an inevitable result 
of what has happened here in the past seventy or eighty years 
is a real dislocation; that while we are equally one in citizen- 
ship we are no longer one in nationality; consequently, older 
citizens, fused into homogeneous nationality, resent intemper- 
ately being lectured by quite new citizens of fully equal civic 
rights ; and new full and equal citizens, equally intemperately, 
resent being told what this America is into which they have 
been received, as the older ones conceive it. 

There has always been among us a conflict of concepts as 
to how America should best be developed, and in that conflict 
there is of course, the seed of intellectual and political devel- 
opment. There is also danger, however; we have passed 
through a struggle for survival between two political ideals 
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and between two cultures in the same people. As things are 
today we stand before a struggle for survival between two 
racial groups. 

That danger is not only political. It is also a danger to 
Catholicism, for a very important byproduct of this situation 
is the large number of Catholics who have come in with mass 
immigration. It is important because very generally they 
are not of the race which furnished the principal ingredient 
and gave to the new nationality its dominant characteristics 
ind tone and its generally accepted standards in the original 
amalgamation. The element of Catholicism is thus injected 
unnaturally into the general dislocation by a quite general 
confusion, on both sides, of religion with a number of issues 
real but only accidentally related. A great many of us are 
not working for Catholic ideals but for tribal ambitions, 
using religion and the Church as a vehicle. 

Catholics did not fit, obviously, in the colonial Old Testa- 
ment theocracies. They existed there as individuals, however, 
and were by no means negligible. In spite of disability laws 
or exclusion from one colony or another they survived with 
remarkable tenacity. Even after generations of complete 
isolation from contact with Catholic life, men were still Cath- 
olics and took up their Catholic life again when it became 
possible. When disabilities were removed, after Indepen- 
dence, Catholics were completely part of the social and politi- 
cal life of the new nation. They were of the same origins as 
their neighbors, formed in the same moulds. When a suc- 
cessor to the first President was sought who could be elected 
as unanimously as Washington was, so as not to split the vote 
and create political parties prematurely, it was to a Catholic 
that the oligarchy turned. Their choice was a great Ameri- 
can; his religion did not come into adverse consideration. 

That same oligarchy, shaping the political destinies of the 
new nation, saw salvation for us only in strong centralization, 
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in spite of the outstanding American characteristic of indi- 
vidualism. Catholic Americans fitted perfectly into that de- 
velopment. They, too, were bred to individualism, to inde- 
pendence and to self-government, but on the other hand they 
were strongly conscious of essential membership in the Uni- 
versal Church centering in Rome. The combination of strong 
individuality with centralization was theoretically as rational 
to them as it seemed imperative to the group of political 
thinkers and builders inspired by the divergent ideals both 
of Washington and Jefferson. 


III 


During the first period of our national life the task of the 
clergy outside of mission work to the aborigines, was to bring 
relief to these men (who, with the refugee Sulpicians from 
France were the seed bed of the hierarchy) and to meet the 
cultivated and intellectual Protestant on his own plane. 

During the next period the problems of the clergy were 
different. Their task was primarily to safeguard masses of 
new citizens; to hold them to the Faith, to give them a uni- 
form mass education and to induct them with the least pos- 
sible loss into a new economical, political and social life. In 
that respect it was the common problem of “Americaniza- 
tion”: the training of large numbers of working people to a 
new freedom unknown in Europe. It was a process of mass 
introduction to the ideal of democratic citizenship, to which 
the unprivileged classes of Europe aspired but which they 
could not attain at home. In their rush to get it here, they 
swamped our national beginnings. Under these new condi- 
tions individualism has become so abnormal as to bé almost 
suspect among us. 

The Church which contained a very large number of these 
new arrivals superimposed upon a highly individualistic so- 
ciety already existing and upon distinct characteristics already 
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formed, was not here an integral part of a society it had 
created, as it was in Europe. Among those characteristics 
which set Americans of the early period apart from Europe 
was the fact (quite definitely a fact to those Catholics who 
were Americans at that time) that the American national 
community was founded on Protestantism. That is a fact, 
regardless of the great part played by Catholic missionaries 
in discoveries and exploration, and no matter how irritating 
it may be to many new citizens who bring with them from 
overseas a political hatred of Protestants as intense «5 any 
political hatred of Catholics derived from the same European 
sources. A notable characteristic of our early clergy was 
their acceptance of that fact and their apostolic and intellec- 
tual zeal in meeting it. One does not need to seek examples 
further back than Archbishop Carroll and Cardinal Gibbons, 
exemplary priests and great Americans, or the scholarly and 
ardent Irish patriot (but wrong-headed “American”) Dr. 
John England, first Bishop of Charleston. According to his 
diary, Dr. England occupied his time, while many of his 
churches were closed against him and many of his imported 
clergy in rebellion, by explaining Catholicism to Church-of- 
England congregations, Presbyterians, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, by invitation, for hours at a time, several times a week. 
One should add the experience of the abbé (later Cardinal) 
de Cheverus and his reception by the Congregationalists and 
Unitarians of Boston. A word might be said here of “big- 
otry.” Whatever might be the attitude of the mob, the 
American intellectual saw no political menace in the Catholic 
Church, was courteous and helpful to zealous and scholarly 
priests, and often receptive to Catholicism. John Adams had 
intimate friendships with French abbés; Jefferson’s two 
daughters were educated in a French convent. The case of 
Ethan Allen’s daughter is well known. There were times 
when more than half the pupils registered in our Baltimore 
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schools were Protestants, because of the excellence of these 
schools. Our Cardinal, Gibbons, was in every sense a national 
figure. 

It should be obvious today that mass immigration could not 
but change the whole complexion of American society. 
Whether we like it or whether we do not, the simple fact is 
that it did do that. Theoretically, we all try to like it, as being 
in full accord with “American principles.” Concretely, a 
great many people do not like it, and a sharp antagonism has 
grown up in consequence, openly among the mob, or masked 
by a dozen different formulae among more urbane citizens 
lest one offend against “American principles.” 

In that change the activities of the clergy changed also. A 
large part of the clergy in these new conditions became more 
directly absorbed in consolidation and in administration of 
the new arrivals of their own race than in the problems of 
those already here who had already laid the foundations of 
the Church, or in the intellectual or religious problems of the 
Protestant American community upon which they were super- 
imposed and which was alien to them; and education has be- 
come a monopoly of the clergy so engaged. In due time, 
these new arrivals formed a large and increasingly important 
group within the community, but for a long period they were 
not yet an integral part by absorption and common interest, 
being still divided by imported nationalistic antipathies, not 
only from the original Americans but among themselves. 

It could not be otherwise under our system. The newcom- 
ers settled groupwise, by language and place of origin; often 
drawing their clergy from their former homes overseas. Very 
often, and particularly in the first generations, these gtoups 
looked upon themselves as an extension in America of the 
nations whence they came. Such racial groups, settling group- 
wise like new colonies, acted like new colonies. Outside of 
individual cases there is no gainsaying that there was positive 
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and undeniable antipathy to the civilization and culture al- 
ready formed here. It was not generally desired to be 
absorbed and become part of it, but to become strong and 
make something else of it. Among the new arrivals a period 
ensued of intensive building: churches, schools, asylums, hos- 
pitals. It was a period of erection of new dioceses and in 
them of new parishes. From 1848 to 1914 was a period both 
in the nation and in the Church of herculean extension and of 
coordination and consolidation. In a sense, it was a repetition 
of the physical expansion of the early Church in Europe, with 
the difference that in early Europe it was an era of intensive 
apostolic conversion whereas in America apostolic activity 
gave place too generally to finance. It became a period of 
business administration in which a large part of our clergy 
was concerned with buildings and with the lifting or increas- 


ing of a heavy debt rather than with Protestant America, or 
with anything outside of the strict confines of their own par- 
ishes. During that period we ceased to think about the same 
things or according to the same standards. We not only lost 
touch with the thought of our Protestant neighbors and fellow 
citizens but we became confused among ourselves. 


IV 


Today all this isolated effort is very slowly fusing into 
one; all those separate group activities carried on among 
people who for so long remained Europeans though possess- 
ing American citizenship are becoming more and more con- 
solidated into a unit. Our Catholic schools, at one time 
among the best, have suffered a long eclipse due largely to 
over-extended effort of men and women insufficient in num- 
bers to meet the increasing demands on their brains and en- 
ergy, and consequently often inadequately prepared for edu- 
cational work. Today we should be approaching an era of 
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enlightened Americanism, thoroughly consistent with Cath- 
olicism. We have a common citizenship though we have no 
longer a common nationality; we should be commencing to 
realize what citizenship means in its relation to Catholicism. 
We ought perhaps to be on our way to realize that the various 
new European mass groups enjoying American citizenship 
did not create American tradition nor Catholic tradition in 
America; that both existed before their arrival, and that, 
while each group possesses potential contributions to Catholic 
and American culture no one of them is the elect and chosen 
people whose ideas may be imposed either on the nation or the 
Church. We may come to realize that intelligent citizenship 
(that is, those qualities and attributes which constitute the 
intelligent citizen) is the most solid foundation of the Uni- 
versal Church. 

In the meantime and as we awaken, the Protestant founda- 
tion of the United States has changed. While we still resent 
an imaginary “persecution” by Protestants, Protestantism 
ceases to be. 

No literate and thoughtful man in Europe could be uncon- 
scious of the fact that his ancestors were Catholic. In Europe, 
there is a continuous, conscious, Catholic tradition. That tra- 
dition was sharply broken for most of the pioneer settlers of 
early North America. It was that very peculiarity which 
Cardinal Gibbons addressed in his “Faith of our Fathers,” in 
an effort to reawaken old memories in what can be called 
more truly than anywhere else a traditionally Protestant 
mind. 

When he wrote that book he did strike a chord of interest, 
and induced many people to look back at the plain facts of 
history. Today, for a very large number of Americans the 
Faith of our Fathers conveys no meaning whatever, not be- 
cause they are Protestants, but because they have ceased to be 
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Christians. We, Catholic Americans, are as yet only partly 
awake to the first stage—“the Protestant tradition”—while 
Protestantism itself is already trailing off (to the terror of all 
sincere Protestants) far beyond that tradition and even beyond 
the condition sketched by Benson nineteen years ago. He 
wrote: 


There are two sharply defined views as to the significance of what is called 
“modern religious thought.” ‘The first is that it marks the beginning of an 
epoch, that it has immense promises for the future, that it is about to trans- 
form, little by little, all religious opinion, and especially such opinions as are 
called “orthodox.” The second view is that it marks the end of an epoch, 
that it is of the nature of a melancholy process at last discredited, that it is 
about to be re-absorbed in the organism from which it takes origin, or lost 
in the sands of time. 

The modern thinkers take their rise, practically, from the religious upheaval 
of the Sixteenth Century. At that period of Christendom the establishment 
of the principle of Nationalism in religion struck the first blow against the 
idea of a final revelation guaranteed by an infallible authority; for the sub- 
stitution as a court of appeal, of a written book for a living voice could only 
be a transitional step toward the acceptance by each individual in whose 
hands the Book is placed, of himself as interpreter of it. Congregationalism 
followed Nationalism, and individualism (or pure Protestantism) followed 
Congregationalism; and since both the Nation and the Congregation dis- 
claimed absolute authority, little by little there came into existence the view — 
that “true religion” was that system of belief which each individual thought 
out for himself; and, since these individuals were not found to agree together, 
“Truth” finally became more and more subjective, until there was formed 
the most characteristically modern form of thought,—namely that Truth is 
not absolute at all, and that what is true and imperative for one is not true 
nor imperative for another. Further, the original acceptance of the Bible as 
containing Divine Revelation became, itself, modified by internal criticism 
and the discoveries of external science, until at the present day we find 
“modern religion” practically to consist in an attitude of mind, more or less 
Christian in sentiment, though often indignantly claiming the name; in an 
ethical system and a belief in progress toward an undefined and only grad- 
ually realizable goal, rather than in an acceptance of a series of historical 
events and of dogmas built upon them. 
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V 


How true that forecast has proved to be in America, is 
amply shown in contemporary discussion and writing. 

Everywhere Protestantism, alarmed by the disintegration 
of Christianity in the Evangelical churches demands of the 
Church proof that it is the only anchor. Many Catholics see 
therein only hostile attack, though current agitation does not 
seem to be so clearly an attack on Catholicism as it is a petition 
to the Holy Spirit for revealing light. 

It is an interesting thing that discussion of religion is still 
a major current topic in America. From the large number of 
serious books recently published in this line of thought one 
might pick out as particularly valuable three which treat of 
the results of fifty years of that new intellectual enthusiasm, 
which in its way went as far off the track as the classical 
Renaissance which ended the Middle Age of European de- 
velopment. 

Fifty years ago, those who followed “Science” as the ex- 
clusive and infallible guide to the puzzle of human existence, 
looked upon religion as bankrupt. Between religion, nar- 
rowed and embittered by the split of Christendom in the six- 
teenth century and “Science” there was a conflict, though men 
like Brunetiére pointed out that not religion, but “Science” 
was the bankrupt, if science (in the narrow and bigoted sense 
half-educated people give to it as they did to religion) pre- 
tended to solve the puzzle alone and unaided. 

That interpretation of science lingers still among the 
masses. The semi-educated intelligentsia have come te agree 
with Brunetiére as far as science is concerned, but have be- 
come incapable of thinking further. The educated, the intel- 
ligent, the true scientists are coming more and more to the 
realization that while knowledge of modes has made enor- 
mous progress in fifty years, not one step forward has been 
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made in the explanation of causes because that does not per- 
tain to “science,” and that our knowledge of modes leads 
more and more closely to a conviction of “pre-determination” 
—of Cause. 

Joseph Wood Krutch in his recent book “The Modern 
Temper,” has correctly portrayed the disintegration of the 
intelligentsia as a mood, a state of mind rather than a reasoned 
conclusion. He writes: 


If any modern temper like that herein described does actually exist it is 
very different from the scientific optimism which, though it is being widely 
popularized at the present moment, really belongs to nineteenth century 
thought and certainly one of its most distinguishing features is just its inability 
to achieve religious belief on the one hand or exultant atheism on the other. 
Unlike their grandfathers, those who are its victims [sic] do not and never 
expect to believe in God; but unlike their spiritual fathers, the philosophers 
and scientists of the ninteenth century, they have begun to doubt that ration- 
ality and knowledge have any promised land into which they may be led. That 
is perhaps the most general form in which their dilemma may be stated. 


It may be added that Mr. Krutch has expressed admirably 
this general condition of mental lassitude—this regretful giv- 
ing up of everything positive. It is a special situation. There 
is nO opposition dogma set up against religious teaching in 
general or Catholic teaching in particular. It is merely a 
general slackening, mental and moral. In spite of it, how- 
ever, an astonishing number of people go right on regulating 
their lives by right standards of morality without quite know- 
ing why, or by choice, without acknowledging or being aware 
of any final authority. 

Walter Lippmann in his “Preface to Morals” adds a further 
and excellent exposition of the “modern temper” to Krutch’s 
valuable work, but (conscious of this large class of people 
who still cling to standards) he goes a step further and rejects 
intellectual lassitude and despair. He rejects the state of 
mind which Krutch portrays so ably to which only personal 
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behavior matters and it is unimportant whether one choose to 
be a Francis of Assisi in behavior or a Marquis de Sade, pro- 
vided one perfects the details of one’s chosen role. Lippmann 
seems to recognize the basic necessity of something that in its 
essence (no matter what he calls it) is religion, and even sug- 
gests the conscious evolution of some sort of “personal 
religion.” He does not point out definitely, however, although 
at times he seems to hover about it, that to the scientist, to the 
scholar, to the educated and intelligent thinker, to “the mod- 
ern” in a word, the fact is becoming apparent of a dislocation 
in man’s intellectual processes; that this fact exists, whether it 
be called the result of Original Sin or by any other explana- 
tory name. 

Mr. Krutch makes a simple exposition of a very general 
(and quite logically inevitable) frame of mind. Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s book is a somewhat more positive thing. By some he 
is placed as a disciple in the Santayana school; he is aggre- 
gated to that type of intelligence which, though keen and 
clear in most things, is completely blind to metaphysics, and 
which will not ask itself if, by any possible chance, there be 
any fact it could have overlooked. 

His “Preface to Morals” is a noteworthy book, not to be 
dismissed by Catholics with a supercilious gesture, a formula 
learned by heart or a perfunctory review. One might wish 
that there had been one Catholic editor sufficiently conscious 
of actualities, sufficiently part of America to know what peo- 
ple are thinking about and who people are, and with gentle 
malice enough to ask Paul Elmer More for analysis of Walter 
Lippmann’s book. ' 

The third and most important of recent discussions of this 
situation as it touches the United States is Mercier’s Le Mouve- 
ment humaniste aux Etats-Unis. It is the most important be- 
cause it is the deepest and the most scholarly, and treats of the 
life work of three of America’s foremost critical scholars. It 
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has been denied in recent American reviews that there is any 
such mouvement here as Mercier shows, but one may take ex- 
ception to that . The three men whose teaching Mercier syn- 
thesizes do truly form a logical sequence and a school. They 
have been, at times, directly connected and have influenced 
each other directly. They have affected large numbers of 
students and readers by their active teaching over a long 
period of years, some of whom are already accepted in the 
“Younger Group” in American literature. 

It is true that, preoccupied as we are by activities which are 
not intellectual, the majority of Americans are completely un- 
conscious of the importance of this leaven, and that it took a 
Frenchman (in the best French tradition) to observe this most 
interesting phenomenon, to demonstrate its continuity of 
development to intellectual 'France and through France back 
to us, who are so directly affected by it. This movement is of 
the highest importance to Catholicism in the United States; it 
is almost more important to us than it is to sincere and believ- 
ing Protestantism, for it must have consequences, and if these 
consequences mean anything in their last results, they must 
mean a revival of authority for standards; therefore a revival 
of Catholicism and perhaps of that blossoming of intellectual 
Catholicism for which the ground work was laid before our 
Church became involved in material and administrative prob- 
lems, leading often dangerously near to formalism, in im- 
ported nationalistic dissensions and, paradoxically, in an 
equally imported non-American and false “Americanism” 
which is one of the great handicaps to the influence of 
Catholicism in America. 

It is fitting that Mercier begins his study with W. C. 
Brownell’s forty years of literary criticism, for Brownell 
wrote from “the valid assumption” that he who penetrates to 
the intellectual center of modern France touches the intel- 
lectual center of our age. Current American opinion about 
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Brownell hovers about him as “a mere spokesman for classic 
romanticism” and “a Victorian stand-patter.” His place in 
American thought is better and more truly defined by Mer- 
cier. His value lies in uncompromising insistence on “nobil- 
ity of heart and thought” in a disintegrating world and on 
“Standards” based upon the best the world has seen, no matter 
what cliché our sad and clever middle-aged young men choose 
to attach to him. 

Irving Babbitt’s twenty years of active influence have been 
well described as employing “his erudition for a purpose be- 
yond that of acquaintance. The purpose is understanding.” 
Babbitt’s erudition and understanding have led him to Hu- 
manism, “a doctrine and a discipline, aristocratic in temper 

. whose end is the perfecting of the individual.” 

“After having retraced the process of evolution of modern 
thought; after having measured the blind alleys in which 
modern thought has lost its way since the Renaissance because 
of its refusal to be critical and positivist, Babbitt points the 
way out of the labyrinth and toward progress.” 

Brownell, concentrating on standards in literature, finds 
himself extending to education, based on Humanism; Babbitt, 
concentrating on education, finds himself extending into 
democracy and towards religion, based on Humanism. Paul 
Elmer More concentrates on Humanism and religion, and, if 
one reads him correctly, is tending logically toward a reflor- 
escence of Catholicism. 

Like many of those very “victims” of the Modern Temper 
described by Krutch, Paul More also, “intellectually and by 
family origin descends from those rigid Puritans to whom the 
moral law was everything” and against whose somber doctrine 
the whole new generation of that same descent is in revolt. 
“From the beginning of his intellectual life, More observed 
that in its effort to free itself from an excessive dogmatism, 
Protestantism had drifted since the end of the eighteenth 
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century into the current of humanitarian sentimentality issu- 
ing from Rousseau, which is the antithesis of religion,” and, 
hardly graduated from Harvard “set himself to an heroic 
effort, as a son of Puritan New England, to save from the great 
disaster that which was essential in the faith of his fathers to 
integrity of character and the future of civilization: conscious 
of the distinction between good and evil.” He is known in 
France as a Platonist, stripping Platonism of the false accre- 
tions of the ages. Perhaps the Orient, however, has led him 
nearer to the Truth by “restoring that element which had dis- 
appeared from European thought in the course of transition 
from the Middle Ages to the Modern Age.” Perfectly 
equipped by his knowledge of the ancient as well as the prin- 
cipa! modern languages (French, Greek, German, Latin, 
Italian and Sanskrit as well as his own) he plunged into the 
sources of evidence and searched the records of human knowl- 
edge. Paralleling Babbitt until 1920, in the past ten years he 
has gone far beyond him in his conclusions; he has crossed — 
boldly the threshold of a domain at which Babbitt balked; he 
has attacked “Modernism” in “modern” terms, and has 
reached a high place in the most important constructive work 
produced in America. 

Briefly stated, among the most compelling of those conclu- 
sions and results for our present purpose are those which have 
been emphasized recently by Thomas F. Woodlock: 

Ist. The recognition on strictly positivist grounds and as 
a fact, of the spiritual nature of man; 

2nd. The recognition, on the same positivist grounds, as 
facts, of the existence of the spiritual world, the moral law, 
and the conscience of man; 

3rd. The recognition of the reasonableness of the Christian 
religion as such and of the truth of the historical facts on 
which it bases its claims, including the facts of the Incarna- 
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tion and the Resurrection of our Lord. (Benson’s “series of 
historical events and of dogmas built upon them.”). 

It is these results which, curiously enough, seem to have 
escaped the bulk of his American commentators, including 
those to whom they should be particularly interesting. 


VI 


Dismayed by glimpses of the morass into which we have 
been led by the use of the Church as a vehicle for our tribal 
struggles for supremacy, groups of Catholics are now dis- 
cussing and studying apologetic and Catholic evidence. 

For forty years, and with increased intensity and certainty 
of direction during the past ten, this scholarly group formed 
in the elder American tradition, led by Paul Elmer More, has 
rebuttressed the basis of Catholic apologetic and evidence 
through the humanistic, positivist and skeptical method. 
Equally with the “victims” of the Modern Temper they have 
discarded “orthodoxy” and formulae, and refusing, as skep- 
tics, anything but the most positive of evidence, they have 
gone back to the accumulated recorded knowledge of the 
human race for it. The result is the reconstruction, from the 
most positive evidence that exists in human affairs, of the 
basis of Christianity as reasonable and not to be denied. 
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of the Apostle of Ireland, as shown in writings about 

him, may be roughly divided into a few literary per- 
iods. Leaving out of account the saint’s own works, a useful 
body of evidence for the criticism of his biographers, we shall 
first notice, after the lapse of not a few years during which 
the record of St. Patrick’s deeds was abandoned to the relative 
uncertainty of oral transmission, the era of original writings 
on the saint. 

The monuments of that first period form the earliest ac- 
counts accessible to present-day students of the saint’s eventful 
career, and on them we shall almost exclusively focus our 
attention in the following pages. 

It would not be an easy task to draw a hard and fast line 
dividing that earliest period from the one which followed, 
though they contrast sharply in treatment. The second stage 
in the process of writing biographies extends well into the 
modern period, till the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. [t might perhaps be described as characteristically late 
medieval. Much careful transcribing went then hand in hand 
with very little criticism. Whence it happened, too often 
indeed, that the Lives of early saints which are the ones 
ordinarily found in MSS. are precisely those which contain 
the least correct record of their deeds from a strictly historical 
viewpoint. Such was undoubtedly the case with the Lives 
of St. Patrick. Here the common process of deterioration 
was still further accentuated by the fact that a piece of writing 


T interest of later generations in the life and work 
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that had nothing, or very little indeed, to do with the saint’s 
genuine Acts, became the work most widely read wherever 
his name was mentioned. I mean the “Purgatory” of St. 
Patrick, one of the most popular stories through the later 
Middle Ages, and one which underwent many wholesale re- 
tellings and translations into the vernacular languages—the 
surest sign of what we would term a best seller. 


I 


But to return to the documents which purport to give an 
account of the doings of St. Patrick. We should show first 
of all why it is so hard to ascertain the beginning of the period 
when hagiographers’ ideals went no further than transcribing 
and compiling. The peculiar state of manuscript tradition 
‘gives the clue. With hardly an exception, the “Book of Ar- 
magh,” a collection embodying most of the earliest literary 
documents on the Life of St. Patrick, remained a perfectly 
inaccessible source for later writers. It is almost certain that 
whatever we have on St. Patrick outside of that venerable 
codex, is the fruit of other branches in the genealogical tree. 
Hence, the great difficulty of assigning their proper dates and 
places to the ancestors of the various MSS., Latin and Irish, 
originating from Ireland, Britain or the Continent of Europe, 
even at a comparatively early period. 

Still harder is it to disentangle the borrowings and additions 
made by various writers, some of them professional glossators 
and compilers, who seem to have had access to written sources, 
now lost, perhaps in the Irish language. It wouid be.rash to 
probe the value of such hypothetical matter before there is 
available a complete and critical edition of all the evidence 
on St. Patrick. Let us hope that such an edition will be one 
of the first tasks to be assumed by the recently appointed Com- 
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mission for Historical MSS. in the Saorstat Eireann.’ In the 
meantime, we may practically confine our review of recent 
work on the early Lives of St. Patrick to a study in the inter- 
pretation of the documents preserved in the “Book of Ar- 
magh,” with the addition of a little material preserved to us 
through other channels of great antiquity, for instance the 
“Book of Hymns” of the early Irish Church. 

A third period of Patrician study was ushered in by the 
works of the seventeenth-century Irish Franciscans, published 
in Belgium when the English anti-Papal enactments began to 
be actually enforced through the length and breadth of 
Ireland. The schemes of the Irish Friars Minor were, in- 
deed, gigantic. They proposed, and very nearly achieved, 
nothing short of a complete body of Irish National Antiquities, 
ecclesiastical and secular, translated, partly at least, into Latin, 
the official tongue of the learned world.’ 

The early death or the political avocations of some of their 
best contributors, as well as the general misery of the times, 
did not allow of pushing to completion that vast program. 
Indeed, when one recalls the hardships that beset, for cen- 
turies, another enterprise, born in the Low Countries nearly 





1Cf, The Fifteenth Centenary of St. Patrick. A Suggested Form of Commemoration, 
by Professor Eoin MacNeill, D. Litt., Minister for Education, in the Dublin Studies, 
Vol. XIII (1924), pp. 177-88; and Un poéme latin du XVIle siecle sur les saints 
irlandais honorés en Belgique, by the present writer, in Analecta Bollandiana, Vel. 
XLIII (1925), pp. 115-17. 

2Interesting notices, prospectus, and specimens of various parts of this work are 
still extant in MS., as well as unfinished parts of volumes to be included in the scheme. 
Unfortunately, the history of the Irish Franciscans’ labors has not been fully written 
yet, and we must refer the reader to the Introductions prefixed by modern editors to 
portions of their works which had remained in MS. till the nineteenth or twentieth 
century, though they were ready for the printers three hundred years ago; to allusions 
to the scheme scattered in Colgan’s published volumes; and to catalogues of MSS. 
collections where their Collectanea are now preserved, such as the Library of the 
Franciscan Convent, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin, partly catalogued by the present writer 
in Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Latinorum Bibliothecarum Dubliniensium, 
Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XLVI (1928), pp. 81-148. 
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at the same time, the work of the Bollandists on the Acta 
Sanctorum, one cannot fail to admire the courage of those 
Irish scholars who tried in exile and poverty, in the midst of 
civil wars and anarchy, to transplant and cultivate in a foreign 
country the history and antiquities of their native land.’ Such 
an enterprise, as we now understand in the light of past events, 
was an utterly impossible task, on account of the labor and 
length of time it involved, and the difficulty of supplying 
the staff with fresh workers able to take up and continue 
worthily the scholarly achievements of the first generation; 
and this, too, precisely at a juncture when the native learning 
and the traditions of the Irish literati were to be utterly broken 
by the English penetration. At this time, when the Catholic 
Church of Ireland would have to give the best of her blood 
for the sake of mere existence, she would be far from feeling 
able to come to the rescue of the national lore, by allowing 
the energies of churchmen to find an outlet in compiling 
a body of Irish antiquities. As things happened, two vol- 
umes only were printed, under the editorship of Fr. John 
Colgan, the Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae for the first three 
months of the year, and the Trias Thaumaturga.‘ But the lat- 
ter tome, containing the Lives of St. Patrick, St. Brigit and St. 
Colum Cille, was destined to have a profound influence on 
the future of Patrician studies. Colgan printed the text of 
seven Lives of St. Patrick, the seventh being a Latin transla- 





3We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting here the fine dedication prefixed by a 
recent editor of collected Lives of Irish Saints, the late Charles Plummer, to one of 
the last volumes which came from his scholarly pen, Miscellanea Hagiographica 
Hibernica (Brussels, Société des Bollandistes, 1925): Piae memoriae lohannis Colgani 
ciusqgue sociorum ex Ordine Sancti Francisci, imprimis Michaelis O’Clery, qui inter 
persecutionis procellas, inter bella tam civilia quam externa, in exsilio et egestate 
monumentis patriae linguae et historiae servandis constantem operam navaverunt, 
hos meos qualescumque labores D. D. D. 


4Acta Sanctorum veteris et majoris Scotiae seu Hiberniae, folio, Lovanii, 1645; Trias 
Theumaturga, folio, Lovanii, 1647. 
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tion of the early Irish Life usually called the “Tripartite,” 
as it is framed in the shape of three homilies relating the in- 
cidents of the Saint’s life. Colgan added to his texts very 
useful notes. They may appear, to the modern mind, sing- 
ularly tentative in their endeavor to conciliate the wildest 
traditions from the various sources, early and late, collected 
by the untiring industry of the Franciscan compilers; but they 
were the first attempt to coordinate the fragments of Patrician 
history that are left to us. When the Bollandists’ Acta 
Sanctorum arrived at the seventeenth of March, they had 
little to add to Colgan’s notes, though the selected Latin texts 
which they printed are much superior in accuracy to those 
of the Trias Thaumaturga.’ 

A new period began when the actual text of the Irish Lives 
of St. Patrick was made accessible by the publications of the 
nineteenth-century editors of Irish MSS. The debt which all 
students owe to Whitley Stokes in this connection can properly 
be estimated only by those who have had to emulate him in 
publishing editions of the Irish texts of the Lives of Saints. At 
the same time appeared several essays towards a complete tell- 
ing of the story of St. Patrick, remarkable rather by the wealth 
of detail accumulated than by critical insight; chief among 
them may be mentioned Canon John O’Hanlon’s section on 
St. Patrick in his “Lives of the Irish Saints,’* and the bulky 
volume of the Most Reverend Dr. Healy, Archbishop of 
Tuam.’ “The Life of St. Patrick” by Dr. James Henthorn 





5The carelessness of Colgan’s transcribers and proofreaders will be gauged by a 
look at the critical notes to the third Life of St. Aid mac Bric, in the Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanctorum, Vol. IV of November (Brussels, 1925), pp. 525-31. The variants of 
Colgan’s text were included by the present writer in the footnotes to that edition, 
to allow of comparing them with the wording of the actual MS. from which Colgan’s 


copy was taken. 
®Vol. III, pp. 399-831. 
TThe Life and Writings of St. Patrick (Dublin, 1905). 
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Todd (1864), in spite of its strong anti-Roman bias, contains 
much that is valuable for the interpretation of many details 
in the sources then accessible. It is the dawn of a new era. 
But critical investigation of the Lives of our saint may be 
said to have been born in the twentieth-century. The most 
important contributions are perhaps the late Prof. J. B. Bury’s 
Life, with the various papers of the same scholar in prepara- 
tion of that magnum opus, not least among them his critical 
edition of the Vita Tertia*; again, the late Prof. John Gwynn’s 
monumental edition of the “Book of Armagh,” with its ad- 
mirable Introduction;’ the critical edition of St. Patrick’s own 
writings, which we owe to the Rev. N. J. D. White; Miss 
Kathleen Mulchrone’s excellent study of the Tripartite;" the 
edition of some texts having a near relation to Lives of St. 
Patrick ;* and last but not least the notes scattered through his 


essays by the best and most illuminating historian of the Early 


®The Life of St. Patrick and his Place in History (London, 1905); A Life of St. 
Patrick (Colgan’s Tertia Vita), in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 


Vol. XXXII, Section C, Part III (1903), pp. 225-62. 


*Liber Ardmachanus. The Book of Armagh. Edited with Introduction and Ap- 
pendices by John Gwynn (Dublin, 1913). It is but fitting to record here the first 
edition, revised text, with a selection of various readings, London, 1918; and a transla- 
of the pioneer days, Fr. Edmund Hogan, S.J., published in Amalecta Bollandiana, 
Vol. I and II (1882-83), and separately; all subsequent writers have freely used 
Fr. Hogan’s identifications of place names and incidents. 


10Libri Sancti Patricii. The Latin Writings of St. Patrick, in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXV, Section C, No. 7 (1905), p. 201-326; another 
edition, revised text with a selection of various readings, London, 1918; and a transla- 
tion: St. Patrick: His Writings and Life (London, 1920). : 


Die Abfassungzeit und Ueberlieferung der Vita Tripartita in Zeitschrift fiir celtische 
Philologie, XVI Band, 1 Heft (1926), pp. 1-94. 


12Some in Charles Plummer’s Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (2 vols., Oxford, 1910), 
Bethada Ndem nkrenn (2 vols., Oxford, 1922), and Miscellanea Hagiographica 
Hibernica, quoted above; and the Lives of Benignus of Armagh in the Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanctorum, Vol. IV of November (1925), pp. 145-88. Plummer’s invaluable 
Introduction to the Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, supplemented by his subsequent publi- 
cations, is the best general survey of Irish hagiographical literature now in print. 
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Irish Period now alive, Prof. Eoin MacNeill. Recent con- 
tributions of his to the problems, posed by some, touching on 
the very earliest material we expect to examine summarily, 
have appeared in the Journal of the Royal Society of An- 
tiquaries of Ireland.” It is mainly in the light of recent dis- 
coveries and critical studies that we intend to gather here, 
in a brief summary, results dispersed through various learned 
periodicals and bulky collections of documents. 

I am well aware of the difficulty that always resides in try- 
ing to impart the value of recent specialized research to those 
unacquainted with the detailed setting of the sources and their 
previous criticism. I beg to be excused if at times I seem to 
linger on unnecessary preliminaries, at other times to rush 


through unexplored areas. 
II 


Not the least valuable result of Professor MacNeill’s work 
on Early Ireland has been the systematization of fragments of 
learning, antiquarian or historical, gathered from the writings 
of previous generations of scholars, or even oftener from the 
scraps of original documents printed by them, or edited only 
in big MSS. facsimiles containing so very much material 
which to this day remains practically untouched. There may 
be few minds as able as Professor MacNeill’s to collect 
painstakingly the various scraps of informaticn, and then rise 
to a synthesis of them all, so perfectly clear and natural, that 
the reader would fancy, that it is strange the conclusion never 
occurred to anyone before. Perhaps Professor MacNeill’s 
open sesame lies in his original and personal approach to the 
evidence. Ina marked way, he would seem to have projected 


18The Earliest Lives of St. Patrick, in Vol. LVIII (1928), pp. 1-21; Dates of Texts 
in the Book of Armagh relating to Saint Patrick, ibid., pp. 85-101; The Origin of the 
Tripartite Life of Saint Patrick, in Vol. LIX (1929), pp. 1-15. Further studies on 
the “Tripartite” are announced to be published in a forthcoming number of £riu. 
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himself back into Early Ireland, forgetting everything an 
early Irish writer could not have known or thought of, and 
supplementing the manuscript lore so as to resurrect somehow 
nearly everything that early author must have had before his 
mind. Such a power of projecting oneself into the past, and 
of thence reshaping the very fragmentary evidence that has 
survived to our times, was sure to achieve wonders of histor- 
ical restoration. Examples of the method and of its results 
could be found by the dozen in Professor MacNeill’s work. 
One will suffice, and the readers of his volumes on “Celtic 
Ireland” and “Phases of Irish History’** will surely remem- 
ber it vividly. I mean the way in which Professor MacNeill 
succeeded in finding out and proving the law of dynastic 
succession in Early Ireland,*® so that nobody seems to have 
questioned the correctness of the solution. 

To return to the Patrician documents. The main difficulty 
which had hitherto been felt in dealing with the earliest strata, 
excepting of course the saint’s own writings, consisted in ac- 
counting for the oneness of the traditions about him. There 
would be no difficulty in obtaining an account of historical 
events one in character, if all the writers about it all knew the 
truth, and all told the whole truth in exactly the same chrono- 
logical or logical sequence. But this, a very rare occurrence 
indeed, cannot possibly apply to the writing down of the 
career of the traditional St. Patrick: an itinerant missionary, 
a founder of churches, who lived to a grey old age, never lack- 
ing in zeal, and always encountering new difficulties in his 
task, having to deal with ever fresh opponents, always ex- 
cogitating fresh means to achieve the one great end. he had 





MDublin, 1921 and 1920. 


15And eventually in Early Scotland, as a writer no less original and powerful in 
criticism recently maintained against those who cling to the theory of a matriarchal 
culture in “Pictland”: Prof. John Fraser, History and Etymology (Oxford, 1923) ; 
The Question of the Picts, in Scottish Gaelic Studies, Vol. Il, Part 2 (1928), pp. 172-201. 
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set before himself. Whether St. Patrick was, indeed, all that, 
whether the picture is correct, which we gather of his activities 
from his Lives (again carefully opposing them to his own 
writings), it is not my intention to discuss now. Another 
opportunity may arise of stating the difficulties that beset a 
proper criticism of the early Lives of the saint, both on account 
of the lapse of time which separates his death from the earliest 
writings concerning him, and the peculiar way in which the 
Church in Ireland, which he had founded or called to a really 
vigorous life, had increased in the meantime. We are here con- 
fronted with the problem of all growing Christian churches, 
the difficulty, nay the practical impossibility, for writers a 
little removed from the period of foundation not to explain 
the mustard seed from the tree, rather than vice versa. In spite 
of those who would fain vindicate a quasi-dogmatic inex- 
pugnability for the so-called historical traditions of the local 
churches (and in practice these traditions are the scraps of 
writings compiled by certain churchmen), the latter process— 
from the seed to the tree—seems to be the only principle of 
historical criticism which can claim scriptural authority, the 
very authority of Him who knew how His Church would 
grow. 

Thus it appears that the real difficulty in a case like that of 
the Apostle of Ireland (as opposed to the privileged circum- 
stances of a St. Thomas of Canterbury, for instance, and of 
most modern saints of the first magnitude, at least when no 
monopoly happened to stop the natural process of biography), 
will consist in having to account for the fact that the traditions 
are really one in character. One must discover the final motive 
of their oneness, of their exclusion of a whole series of details 
and inclusion of others, when either set would have been 
equally natural; all this, too, in presence of the very definite 
(though fragmentary and reshaped) evidence for a pre-Patri- 
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cian Christianity in Ireland, equally certain from a purely 
historical viewpoint. 

Such, I imagine, would assuredly be the impression of any 
one who might try to read—not a modern Life of St. Patrick, 
the sifted results of criticism (or, in the case of some of the 
compositions we already alluded to, of compilation), where 
repetitions are avoided for the sake of literary style and his- 
torical unity—but the actual early documents, noting in how 
many points they minutely agree, in how few they really have 
something new to tell, however much they may differ in the 
way of telling it. 

The difficulty increases when we begin to notice that it 
would be preposterous to suppose the existence of one written 
source, from which all the writers whose works have been 
preserved to us would have derived their inspiration, and, in- 
deed, the very order of their narrative—a highly artificial 
order, as those will remember who have tried to follow on the 
map the footsteps of St. Patrick,“ or who call to mind the 
perfect topographical sequence of events in the written Lives 
of the saint. Now, that such details could be handed down 
memoriter for a whole country, during several generations, 
until they were put to paper, is scarcely to be supposed. It 
would truly be much more wonderful a feat of folk memory 
than if Napoleon’s campaigns could be reconstructed exactly 
in the order in which marches and countermarches succeeded 
one another, from what the peasant folk of the countries he 
traversed could tell at the end of the twentieth century; and 
we should add that Napoleon moved with a larger following 
than St. Patrick, and so did his foes. 





16This opportunity of reminding the reader of a very skilful, though at times over- 
ingenuous, work, must not be passed by. I mean the essays of J. F. Shearman, col- 
lected under the title Loca Patriciana (Dublin, 1879). Of course, all modern Lives 
of St. Patrick, since they necessarily follow to some extent the plan of the sources, 
will exhibit the feature I mention. 
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Neither can we suppose a single, very early document, em- 
bodying the framework which all the writers known to us 
would, of course, have more or less adopted. In a different 
connection such a hypothesis is very properly assumed and 
duly proved by Miss Mulchrone, when she considers in detail 
the later Irish Lives of St. Patrick.” Our difficulty lies pre- 
cisely in finding why the one document assumed by Miss Mul- 
chrone does happen to tally so well with the other documents 
known to us. Besides, it does not seem probable that the suc- 
cess of the later biographers, enshrined in the “Book of Ar- 
magh,” could have been such as to cause the disappearance of 
their common source. When we note how carefully the writ- 
ings of St. Patrick were preserved and eventually transcribed, 
we cannot imagine that such a priceless monument should 
have been allowed to perish when the “Book of Armagh” 
came to be put together, as a corpus of early traditions, some 
of which were so fragmentary that the scribe seems not to have 
known exactly where they should be inserted. Besides, Bury’s 
ingenious analysis of passages in the earliest documents seems 
to have revealed the fact that some of them were written in 
a specially elaborate prose, originally perhaps in Irish, but 
that such was the case for fragments only. Most of the narra- 
tive proceeded smoothly enough in Latin prose, until it en- 
countered some of those Kunstprosa gems embedded in it. 
If the writer has been so careful to retain early poetic frag- 
ments on the saint (and they are not what looks most historical 
in his Life, or at least they do not seem to have cared more 
for the historical sequence of events than one can reasonably 
expect lyrics to care), it is but a natural conclusion to suppose 
that he would have been no less anxious to preserve for us 
whatever authentic written account he might have known to 


17Quoted above in note 11. 
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be then current about St. Patrick. But of such an account we 
can find no trace in the extant biographies. 


III 


On all the above lines of argument, we come to exclude the 
possibility of a very early written document underlying the 
account we possess of the saint. It appears thus from the 
consensus, at least negative, of scholarly investigations (such 
as we have the easy task of summarizing in the floods of light 
focussed on the whole of that literature by Professor Mac- 
Neill’s recent study), that the tendency should have been to 
discover the reason, at least hypothetical, which could and 
would account for the fundamental unity of the biographical 
traditions on St. Patrick. Indeed, that source was to be looked 
for, not among the extant MSS., nor among those which, ex 
hypothest, might not have been explored yet, but in some oral 
tradition, centered probably not far, in space or in mind, from 
the primatial see of Armagh. This could then be held as ex- 
plaining the unity in matter and tendency of the early writ- 
ings on St. Patrick. The discovery of such a common source 
is the result of Professor MacNeill’s recent study, and we may 
say that it takes all his powers to evolve it and show its in- 
herent reasonableness. We should have to go rather far afield 
if we were to follow the elaborate arguments by which he vin- 
dicates his general conclusions. Some readers, who may be 
well advised to get first of all a working knowledge. of the 
literature about the early Lives of St. Patrick (for instance 
in Bury’s admirable appendices), will perhaps feel inclined 
to take into their hands and read for themselves the highly 
specialized papers of Professor MacNeill. We must be con- 
tent here with a brief summary of the main results. 

According to Professor MacNeill, the inspirer of the body 
of documents preserved to us in and about the “Book of 
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Armagh,” would have been an Irish churchman of the seventh 
century, about whom we find not unfrequent allusions in a 
chain of testimonies leading back from the written documents 
we possess to the times of St. Patrick. This was Aed, Bishop 
of Slébte (a place-name Anglicized Sletty). Professor Mac- 
Neill shows that it would be possible to go even further, and 
ascribe with reasonable probability to the same writer the 
redaction of the old Irish poem on St. Patrick, certainly one 
of the oldest pieces of hagiographical literature in Irish. To 
this Colgan had already given pride of place by calling it 
Vita Prima, viz., the metrical Life known as “Fiacc’s Hymn,” 
and ascribed to Fiacc, the founder of the church of Slébte.: 
I can only refer to that part of Professor MacNeill’s study 
as to a very fine piece of criticism, applied as it is to a really 
difficult matter, fraught with all the dangers attending the 
study of a language as yet so obscure that experts may differ 
widely in the translations they propose of technical terms.” 

Another point made by Professor MacNeill is that Bishop 
Aed induced Muirchu Maccu Machtheni to write the first 
consecutive prose biography of St. Patrick, the text of which 
is rather well preserved to us in the “Book of Armagh.” The 
approximate date which Professor MacNeill would favor for 
the writing of the Life by Muirchu would be a little earlier 
than 701, perhaps not more than a year or two earlier. 

A demand would thus have been elicited for a more detailed 
account of the life of St. Patrick, from a viewpoint very dif- 
ferent to that with which we might credit a biographer setting 
to work shortly after the saint’s death. This would be an 
account of him as the founder of churches, the itinerant apostle 





18] may be permitted to note here that Professor MacNeill does not appear to have 
come across some notes attempting to uphold the unity of the composition of the so- 
called “Fiacc’s Hymn,” mainly against the criticisms of Atkinson in his edition of the 
Liber Hymnorum. This in spite of the fact that Professor MacNeill devotes a whole 
appendix to the detailed criticism of the poem from a viewpoint nearly identical with 
that of the present writer in Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XLIII (1925), pp. 250-55. 
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of the various districts where dedications were found to the 
saint, and from the fact of dedication or perhaps vice versa, 
from possession to dedication. This claim was actually made 
by Armagh which advocated for itself the domination over 
the various churches, invoking St. Patrick as their founder 
and the center of their unity. It is easy to see how what we 
may term church politics began at this point to play a fore- 
most role in the biographers’ preoccupations. The hypothesis 
will also aptly account for the strong interest in topographi- 
cal details, and the recording of the dedication of churches 
or the compacts entered into between churches of Patric- 
ian foundation. These are such marked features of the Lives 
of St. Patrick, and, indeed, influence to a great degree the 
redaction of some stories which pretend to tell the truth about 
the relations of the saint with some of his predecessors in the 
field. The strong practical interest of the church of Armagh 
prompted the leaders of that ancient see of St. Patrick to take 
into their hands the work of recovering, or shall we say creat- 
ing, a body of hagiographical lore. This would respond to 
the demand elicited for a complete account of the circum- 
stances which had combined to put into being the federation 
of churches under the headship of St. Patrick’s successors and 
heirs—modelled perhaps, we may suggest, on the pattern of 
the federation which existed already between the churches of 
another missionary saint and very efficient organizer, the 
head of the first foreign mission sent from Ireland, St. Colum 
Cille. ) 

There is thus very little improbability that the leading 
authorities of the church of Armagh would have thought of 
issuing a kind of project, or draft scheme, of what was to be 
done for the compilation of the Acts of the founder. Several 
writers would thus work with the one aim of gathering evi- 
dence to account for the contemporary status of church pol- 
itics, from the Armagh standpoint. We possess one of the 
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writings thus compiled. It is the work of Bishop Tirechan, 
an ardent supporter of the cause, according to Professor Mac- 
Neill. Perhaps, indeed, the general plan of the new work 
was first adumbrated by Tirechan, and meant to be filled in by 
other writers, each one supplying the information relating to 
the district he knew best among the many parts of Ireland 
where dedications to St. Patrick were found coupled with the 
claim of Armagh. Tirechan certainly was more at home in 
the modern counties of Mayo, Sligo and Roscommon than 
anywhere else, and this would explain the particular thor- 
oughness with which he deals with those tracts of country. 
Tirechan, indeed, did not inappropriately, if such was 
really the case, entitle his preparatory draft a Breviartum 
or “Summary” of the Acts of St. Patrick. It is but natural to 
find the work thus arranged in geographical order, and in it 
a detailed account only of the country which Tirechan himself 
was to treat more fully. The date of this compilation may 
have been as soon as two years after the publication of Muir- 
chu’s work. 

Keeping in view only the traditions represented by the Lives 
contained in the “Book of Armagh,” we may truly say that no 
other Life, or fragment of Life fully developed, has been 
preserved to us, from among those implied in the scheme 
sketched above, besides the work of Tirechan. However, the 
enterprise must have been going on, and some traces are found 
of evidence collected after he had finished his Breviarium. 
Of such evidence, a certain amount would appear to have been 
later worked into the text of Tirechan himself. These are 
clearly noticeable to the critic’s discriminating eye from the 
fact that they do not fall so strictly into the topographical 
sequence of the tour adopted by Tirechan. Others were 
copied into some book with the intention of inserting them, 
when the time would have come, at their proper places in the 
general narrative intended by the heads of the church of 


Armagh. 
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IV 


But the big symposium on Patrician biography planned in 
the late seventh century went one step further towards its 
completion. A list of headings of episodes (the Notulae) was 
then drawn up, perhaps with a view to facilitate the division 
of labor between the several cooperators in the scheme. Most 
of the headings are preserved by a happy accident in the 
“Book of Armagh,” if we may call accident the pious and very 
business-like care of those who compiled it from all the then- 
known favorable evidence in the interest of the see. A 
curious feature of these headings is that they appear to be 
based on material foreign to Muirchu and even to Tirechan. 
A good many of them, however, exhibit features which are 
plainly to be seen in the “Tripartite Life,” and we await with 
great curiosity Professor MacNeill’s opinion of the relation 
between the “Tripartite Life” and Tirechan’s work, nay more, 
with the whole scheme of which Tirechan’s contribution rep- 
resents for us the only completed portion. Indeed, Professor 
MacNeill would go so far towards maintaining the genetic 
unity of the various documents preserved in the “Book of Ar- 
magh,” that he would consider it possible that the later Notu- 
lae were also drawn up by Tirechan. His second paper, on 
the dates of the texts, goes a long way to prove that assertion 
from a careful analysis of the local position assumed by the 
redactor of the Notulae. 

There remains but one hope to express it: it is that. Professor 
MacNeill may find the leisure to go over the whole of the 
Patrician evidence once again, and try to disentangle the 
various fragments of Patrician writings which seem to have 
been preserved to us from a very early period, either as por- 
tions of longer narratives” or as parts of the early Lives of 


19Several such fragments are mentioned by Plummer, Miscellanea Hagiographica 
Hibernica, Catalogue; and a good many more might already be added. The present 
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other saints. It may be doubted whether numerous fresh items 
of Patrician lore will ever be met with, though we are always 
at the mercy of a happy find which might substantially add to 
our knowledge of early Patrician literature. Thus it hap- 
pened, for instance, that when preparing, for the Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanctorum, an edition of the Life of St. Patrick’s suc- 
cessor in the see of Armagh, the writer came across a valuable 
extract from what certainly looks like an early account of St. 
Patrick’s travels through a portion of Connacht. This frag- 
ment of evidence was found, it appears, by the late medieval 
compiler of the otherwise rather uninteresting Life of Benig- 
nus, when hunting for early information about the hero of 
his biography, through all the sources at his disposal concern- 
ing Patrick and his disciples. Some of those sources seem to 
have disappeared since they were used by the hagiographer 
of Benignus, and not the least important bit thus preserved 
by him is the fragment we refer to of Acts of St. Patrick in 
Connacht, stamped as it is with some accurate topographical 
and genealogical knowledge. We may be grateful for the 
fact that the unknown, and, indeed, rather uncritical, com- 
piler of the Life of Benignus thought fit at this particular 
point to give us not only an Irish translation of the Latin text 
which he had before his eyes, but also to preserve accurately 






























paper was ready for the press when Professor MacNeill’s study on The Origin of 
the Tripartite appeared (see above, note 13). I must content myself with a brief sum- 
mary of the conclusions. Tirechan, after writing the Breviarium, projected a more 
complete account of the Life of St. Patrick, and drew up a list of headings, the Notulae, 
with a view to the arrangement of the data in the order which he had adopted for 
the Breviarium, viz., the order of topographical, not chronological, sequence. The 
‘Tripartite embodies more or less of an older Life of St. Patrick, and is mainly based 
on that older Life, written in the Irish of Tirechdn’s time, in topographical, not 
chronological, order, and embodying much of the material indicated in the headings 
or Notulae. The similarity between the Tripartite and the Breviarium can be traced 
in a host of minute instances. One story related in the Breviarium, is repeated in 
the Tripartite, not on the authority of Breviarium, but as having been “heard” by 
the writers. So far Professor MacNeill. All scholars interested in the problems thus 
raised will look forward with impatience to his promised contribution to Friu, in 1930. 
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the Latin words themselves. And we may be still more grate- 
ful for the strict orders given by his Superiors to the seven- 
teenth-century Franciscan antiquarian, Bro. Michael O’Clery, 
that he should transcribe the texts he was commissioned to 
collect, exactly as they stood in the original. Indeed, all the 
words and grammatical forms of this fragment may have 
something to say when Professor MacNeill will find leisure 
to study it. 

It may seem a little surprising that the evidence thus 
afforded was not considered by him in the papers we have been 
examining on the earliest Lives of St. Patrick; especially 
since the Benignus fragment appears to give exactly part of 
the information which was to be supplied to Tirechan’s 
scheme, as restored by Professor MacNeill, and this, too, for 
the one district, besides the neighborhood of Armagh, where 
nothing is found in the “Book of Armagh”—South Connacht. 
Another interesting point is that the biographer of Benignus 
draws freely from the Armagh tradition, and the Armagh 
Library, according to Professor MacNeill, should precisely 
have contained a volume or volumes, similar perhaps to the 
“Book of Armagh,” recording the missing parts of Tirechan’s 
scheme. Perhaps, however, Professor MacNeill thinks the 
Benignus fragment rather late and uninteresting in compar- 
ison with the body of evidence accumulated in and around 
the “Book of Armagh.” But it is our opinion that we have 
in the Life of Benignus something left which may provide 
a valuable confirmation of the interesting hypothesis put for- 
ward by the distinguished Dublin professor in his recent 


studies.” 





20Incidentally, an examination of the Benignus fragment would have provided Profes- 
sor MacNeill with another clear example of the early stratum of spellings in the 
Book of Armagh. To the cases when é is preserved, becoming ia in the later stratum, 
he should have added Nétach (Book of Armagh, fol. 17 recto, col. 2), as I think I 
have shown it is an early form of the genitive of Niatu (Acta Sanctorum, Vol. IV 


of November, p. 177, No. 50; p. 178, note 4; pp. 181 and 186). 
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V 


However, it is and must be henceforth a very rare piece 
of good fortune thus to come across fresh evidence relating 
to the much studied Apostle of the Irish. The hope of future 
investigators must be said emphatically to lie at present in 
a quite opposite direction, of which two of the studies we have 
referred to give approved models. The first consists in the 
analysis of the texts already known to scholars. Of this way 
there could be found no better example to point to than Miss 
Mulchrone’s admirable study of the “Tripartite Life,” which 
we hope she will crown with a fresh critical text of the Life 
from all the known MSS.; or (to go back a generation) than 
the fine edition of the Vita Tertia given by Professor Bury. In 
that particular line of inquiry, it may safely be said that very 
few of the Patrician texts are as yet available in the best edi- 
tion possible. Indeed, several texts of cardinal importance for 
the study of the development of the Patrician legend in the 
later Middle Ages have never been reprinted since the seven- 
teenth century. One of these is the interesting interrelated 
compositions numbered by Colgan Vita Secunda and Vita 
Quarta.” 

Another and equally fruitful method of investigation is the 
one of which Professor MacNeill has given us recently several 
magnificent examples, namely the critical study of the sources 
themselves. What he has done for the earliest Lives of St. 
Patrick, i. e., practically those contained in the “Book of 
Armagh,” will have to be carried on for the whole body of 
Patrician evidence, as soon as the standard of editing them 
will have been put on a higher level by the method of ap- 
proach first mentioned. But much can be done already to 


21We had the chance, a few years ago, of discovering a MS. of this which must 
have been at the basis of the seventeenth-century edition. We hope to have in the 
near future the leisure to complete the critical notes necessary to a fuller edition. 
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sift and discriminate the various materials which went to the 
formation of the body of Patrician evidence up to the end of 
the Middle Ages. There may be shortly an opportunity of 
introducing to the readers of THOUGHT two very important 
critical works on early Irish history, the one comes from the 
pen of a foremost Canadian scholar, where the records of St. 
Patrick’s activities and the creation of his legendary type are 
studied with as much wealth of detail as is presently possible 
to the writer of a general survey of the sources of early Irish 
history. The other is a powerful essay on the origins and early 
developments of Irish monasticism. The present paper will 
have been of use as a sort of introduction to those subjects. 











Social Workers and Labor 
Unions 


FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J., M.A. 


little in common, but under examination it will be 
found that many of their ideals and practices are 
similar, if not identical, and yet their differences of viewpoint 
and technique are sufficient to prevent them from merging 


their identities. 


A T first thought social workers and labor unions have 


I 


The principle of the labor union is a direct challenge to 
that economic liberalism which still persists in our capitalistic 
society and which limits the power of the State to the control 
of life and property and the essential fundamentals of living. 
The materialistically minded are slow to learn the great truth 
that the inevitable natural inequalities of man, physical, men- 
tal and moral, make a rigid distribution of human rights and 
duties socially impossible and economically disastrous. This 
truth needs no proof. It is patent on every page of history and 
in the pageant of daily life and especially has it been the ex- 
perience of every country since the dawn of the industrial 
revolution in the eighteenth century. 

Machinery and the factory system have given to capital, 
or organized wealth, a power that demands an antidote of 
equalization. The human demoralization and degradation 
that followed the first unregulated factories of England and 
America made this clear, and by a natural instinct the mass 
of exploited wage-earners organized in self-defense against 
organized wealth. It was the equalization, or rather the con- 
flict, between a large group of men with no wealth against a 
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few men with much wealth. It was the genesis of the struggle 
of labor and capital. This labor, when organized, is union 
labor, and, consequently, its first principle is that man is more 
than matter, that wealth is a relative right and that human 
needs and aspirations are absolute rights and must be served. 

The principle of the social worker is much the same, for 
his aims and efforts are to assist the weaker vessels of society 
to attain a normal plane of living, but never to the detriment 
of society, for he is first and foremost a society worker. He 
deals with the pathology of society; he repairs, he strengthens, 
he prevents if possible. In doing this, he is a tower of strength 
to his brother; he makes him a truer man, a better citizen, an 
asset to humanity, and again the inspiration is, that man is 
more than matter. 

The essential difference between the social worker and the 
labor unionist who is primarily class-conscious and concerned 
with his own group, is that the social worker, if true to his 
name, in his efforts for the individual and the family, has 
always uppermost in his mind the common good—the welfare 
of the whole community or the State. The social worker 
believes, and with reason, that if all is well with a community 
this wellbeing will find its expression in the lives and fortunes 
of the rank and file. Thus a high health rate, a low illiteracy 
rate, a Civic Consciousness, a moral sanction in the community 
at large will reflect itself in one form or another in the 
material and spiritual fiber of every member of the community. 

The social worker is the champion of community action 
and the use of community funds for the community’s weal, 
and thus is continually thinking and working in defiance of the 
strict canons of justice as interpreted by the laissez-faire 
philosopher, disguised as the hard-headed American business 
man who looks upon life as a struggle for existence in which 
the fittest deserve to survive and to be crowned. The social 
worker will have none of this liberalistic and materialistic 
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philosophy. He believes with Edmund Burke’ that “politics 
ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human 
nature; of which the reason is but a part, and by no means 
the greatest part.” The “politics” of Edmund Burke means 
the well-being of the State, i.e., of citizens who belong to the 
human brotherhood and that, therefore, every human being 
is entitled not only to exist, but to live. This connotes food 
and clothing, and what is more, education, recreation, and the 
right to work, a realization of some of the finer things of 
life—an appreciation of the true, the beautiful and the good, 
and above all, the Divine right of man to worship his Maker 
under the egis of religion. 

The aims and efforts of the labor unionist are much the 
same. He wants a job with adequate wage and reasonable 
hours. He wants to labor under sanitary and wholesome 
conditions. He wants the right to work when and where he 
pleases, and if necessary, to preserve the solidarity of his group 
by the right to strike. The labor union will, at times, arbitrate 
differences with employers but under its own terms. If there 
is one thing it desires, it is a large wage and short hours for 
its members, for with these it hopes to procure that measure 
of welfare which it craves for its group. For the most part 
the social worker will agree with this program unless it strikes 
at the common good of the community. 

But the social worker aims in an organized way to realize 
the most for the laborer’s wage and leisure in terms of more 
education, profitable recreation, and the obvious benefits from 
civic and cultural contacts, aiming ultimately to make a 
worker not a receiver but a giver by serving not only his own 
group, but the community. The principle of social worker 
and union laborite begin together, but the social worker 
carries it to greater detail and to higher altitudes. The trade 





1Works of Edmund Burke, Vol. 1 (4th Ed., Little, 1871), On the Present State 
of the Nation. 
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unionist emphasizes economic and industrial benefits to his 
own group, the social worker all those humanizing things that 
make life worthwhile for the whole community. The union, 
since it is organized to secure such standards of industry as to 
give to all wage-earners an adequate economic basis for life, 
is forced to go into detail, to stamp out child labor and limit 
woman labor, especially that of married woman. The social 
worker, sees these but as factors of a larger plan. 

At times, labor groups have been and are scornful of the 
social agencies because they fear that the social agency, sup- 
ported and subsidized by the wealthy, is afraid to sponsor 
thoroughgoing reforms of fundamental wrongs. This suspi- 
cion of the social agency is accentuated and is often justified 
by the so-called “non-interference” policy of some social 
agencies regarding relief to strikers’ families, a policy possibly 
prompted by fear that the wealthy stockholders will withdraw 
their contributions if the social agency hearkens to the cry of 
the laborers in distress. 


IT 


The interest of social workers in the working man in the 
United States begins with the first abuses of our primitive 
factories, early in the nineteenth century. Then their interest 
was centered in unemployment, and later in woman and child 
labor problems but since the days of mass production, stim- 
ulated by high protective tariffs, social agencies have realized 
that the human devastation of modern industry is the greatest 
anti-social factor of our national life. Next, the massive pro- 
portions and the intricate problems brought about by industry, 
were accurately appraised, and soon the social agencies ini- 
tiated studies and investigations with a view of prevention, 
rather than of relief and rehabilitation. To the social agencies 
we are indebted for the Pittsburgh surveys and other similar 
illuminating documents. The U. S. Industrial Commission, 
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which has been so rich in industrial welfare, was appointed 
by President Wilson in 1914 and primarily owes its existence 
to two members of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety. These members also assisted the President in preparing 
his message to Congress and stimulated legislation which 
created the Commission. 

Historically, the attitude of social workers towards labor 
unions has been sympathetic to an unusual degree. It was 
the cooperation of social workers under the leadership of men 
like Robert Owen who fought the first battles for industrial 
welfare in England. They were responsible for the first labor 
legislation and for the abolition of the law that made member- 
ship in a labor union, treason. In the history of industrial 
welfare in the United States, beginning with the Peacedale 
Plan of Rhode Island, in 1846, to the latest and best efforts 
towards democratic industry, we see the heart and hand of 
the social worker. Anything that raises the standard of living 
for the worker and his family, is the social worker’s concern, 
and no one can question the value of social agencies to the 
laboring groups. 

After the World War, with its advent of higher wages and 
shorter hours, industrial betterment on the part of American 
employers became less conspicuous and in many factories as 
for example, that of Ford in Detroit, welfare work was com- 
pletely eliminated. The labor unions were indifferent, they 
had won their battle for wages and hours, and felt that their 
members could with independence obtain what their employ- 
ers might give them as a concession. The voice of labor has 
never been too favorable towards the whole idea of industrial 
betterment initiated and carried on by employers. Even when 
such efforts are praised it is always with qualification. Thus 
Samuel Gompers, for a generation the mouthpiece of organ- 
ized labor said: “Employers should do welfare work to satisfy 
their sense of decency and justice, because such deeds are not 
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favors, but only a decent respect for humanity. Justice, not 
charity, is the right of the worker, and therefore, let welfare 
work be conscience work.” John P. Frey, another leader, takes 
a different view when he says: “Welfare work chloroforms 
the worker and gets the better of him. The unionists want to 
help themselves. They do not want to be the objects of patron- 
age. Welfare work keeps men from organizing.” Others call 
factory welfare work the “philanthropies of profit,” or “sugar- 
coated patronage,” really given to make industry more efficient. 

Many of the labor unions and especially their more progres- 
sive leaders, are beginning to share the social workers’ view- 
point that high wages and shorter hours are not in themselves 
the summum bonum of industry. They realize that in the 
family there are often personality problems that demand the 
time and service of an expert social worker. The ability and 
sincerity of social workers have appealed to many labor groups 
and they now look upon social agencies as allies and friends, 
and unions are known to have contributed to charity organiza- 
tions. In Chicago the Milkdrivers’ Union, the Electrical 
Union and the Steamfitters Union have each contributed to 
the United Charities. In New Bedford, Connecticut, it was 
proposed that the unions participate in the Community Chest 
and that the social agencies of the city, including the health 
agencies, serve the special interests of the families of unionists. 

On these points we have among the leaders interesting and 
diverse opinions. Thus, Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor says:? “The unions have pronounced 
views that many of the personality and family and group 
adjustment problems, are directly related to child labor, low 
wages, preventable accidents and deaths, and occupational 
diseases.” Joseph Schlossberg of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union feels that in time the union will make such 


*Proceedings Conference of Social Work (1926), p. 346. 
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problems as parent-child and vocational guidance a part of 
the general workers’ education program, because his union is 
anxious to assume as many responsibilities in behalf of the 
workers as possible. On the other hand, Morris Sigman, of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is con- 
vinced that personality problems would be handled better by 
a body of professional workers through a family agency. He 
takes the position that a union cannot delve into the private 
lives of its members or concern itself with their persona] 
affairs outside of their contact with the union. 

There is still a pressing job which both social workers and 
unions must do and do together. Not one-fifth of the wage 
earners of America are organized into unions and the condi- 
tion of the unorganized, especially the unskilled and the lower 
orders of the white-collared brigade, is far from satisfactory. 
If the truth be told, about three millions of people, most of 
them women, receive less than fifteen dollars a week. This 
tells the whole tale and should make an imperious appeal to 
social workers and labor unions alike. 

Both groups will merely patch and repair on this work 
unless they go deeper into the causes and conditions of both 
urban and rural industry. Perhaps it will be necessary to 
change our control of the production and distribution of goods. 
Today the distribution of our national wealth is so abnormally 
disproportioned and the power of money to beget more money 
is so potent, that we have what seems like an insurmountable 
obstacle to anything like a satisfactory system, or even the hope 
of the same. 

With regard to our production Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics,’ has convincingly brought 
out the fact that we are always overproducing. We have a 
surplus from farm and factory and a surplus of man power, 


*Proceedings Fourteenth National Conference of Cath. Charities (1928), p. 46. 
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and yet we proceed as though we were still living in an age 
where the demand exceeded the supply. The obvious remedy 
is to stop producing so much and give the excess time to leisure 
and culture. We not only waste much of the necessities of 
life in our economic processes, but we produce more comforts 
and even luxuries than are good for us. When, however, our 
production is normal, we find our distribution at fault and 
our food and clothing, our homes, our schools, and even our 
hospitals do not reach the people who really need them. The 
rich who have the money to consume our surplus products 
have no desire to do so, while the poor who ought to consume 
them, have not the money to do so. The rich save too much 
of their income and the poor have no income to buy. 


III 


The solution of this problem of economics will, I think, 
ultimately be found somewhere in high wages and short hours. 
This is labor’s slogan, and to make wages and leisure profitable 
is the shibboleth of the social worker. 

There is a herculean task ahead. Of necessity, on account 
of our competitive system, industry is for the most part in- 
different to the personal problems of its workers. It is indif- 
ferent to whether they are sick or well, or even if they work 
at all. With few exceptions, workers have little interest in 
their task, or they have no voice in its management and are 
rather human automatons, useful until a mechanical substitute 
takes their place. Our industry consumes not only the raw 
materials of farm and mine, of forest and stream, but in the 
nature of present conditions, it consumes without conscience 
or concern, the worker himself, because it is still more con- 
cerned with profits than with people, and the refrain of Gold- 
smith is not yet out of date: 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
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There is nothing sacred in our present economic system. 
As time goes, it is quite recent, and in view of the changes of 
the past, there is no reason to believe that our competitive 
capitalistic regime need be permanent. However, at times 
the mills of the gods grind slowly, and we may not live to 
see the fundamental changes that will be necessary to usher 
in the millennium of the social worker and the labor unionist. 
In the meanwhile, in the immediate future, as in the recent 
past, social case work will concern itself mostly with indi- 
viduals and families identified with industry, and the goal 
of the social worker thus ought to coincide with that of the 
laborite. This goal will not be reached unless we make in- 
dustrial relationship human instead of economic, and seek, 
as Elliot Dunlap Smith has well said, “the solution of the 
great social problems of industry, not only as material, but as 
spiritual problems...in terms of the satisfaction of the 
inner forces of men.’”* The realization of this goal is still 
far off and there is need of much education, education guided 
by experience and idealism. 

The workingman, like his fellows, wants not only the means 
of life, but, being created for happiness, he yearns for the 
things that will give him the modicum of happiness that this 
world offers. Complete happiness in this imperfect world is 
only an ideal but it should be possible that all the children of 
Adam should have at least the opportunity, if not the actuality, 
of the joy of living. He should have at least what Pope Leo 
XIII, the workingman’s Pope, called “reasonable comfort,” 
and by this the Pontiff meant not only sustenance but the joys 
of mind and heart and those satisfactions that are eminently 
human and which lift man from nature to nature’s God. 

It should be the aim of both social workers and labor unions 
to hasten that day, not in the socialistic sense of mass civiliza- 


4The Goal of Social Work, Richard C. Cabot (Houghton Mifflin), p. 100. 
5Leo XIII, Condition of the Working Classes, Encyclical Letters, p. 237 (Benziger). 
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tion, but in the sense that the individual yearnings of the in- 
dividual soul be approximated, if not satisfied. Never must 
the human equation be lost sight of for we are not merely 
humans, but individuals. No two persons have ever been 
absolutely alike, because personality is not only sacred, but 
unique. Looking back over the last fifty years, progress has 
been made. Social workers have gained in vision as well as 
in technique and labor unionists better educated and better 
financed, are more conservative, but not less progressive. 
Social workers and labor unions must keep their faces to the 
east and see in its sunrise a better future, not only for industry, 
rural and urban, but for all the world. 











The Spanish Plan of 
Civilization 
M. R. MADDEN, PH.D. 


N surveying the Spanish plan of civilization in the New 
World, one is struck by its fidelity to the principles of 
authority which the Spanish thinkers had assimilated 

from the teachings of St. Augustine, and by its ingenious 
system of institutions designed to meet the social, political, 
economic and religious problems created by the needs of 
adjusting the relations between a barbarian people and a 
Christian civilization on the principles of St. Augustine’s defi- 
nitions of justice and of society. 


I 


The Augustinian thought was the very warp and woof of 
Spanish political and social theory and it is one of the most 
interesting points about the position of Las Casas that he 
proposed to break with this tradition. He objected very 
strenuously to the institutions set up by Spain in the New 
World and demanded a complete separation between the 
Spanish and the Indians. He could not, of course, but rec- 
ognize that the Indians were in need of some instruction if 
only in religion, but in providing for this, he had no clear 
principles upon which to build the necessary institutions. 
When given every opportunity to produce a plan which would 
not have the objectionable (to him) features of the Spanish 
plan, he could not evolve anything more practicable than his 
Confraternity of picked men.’ He probably expected that 





1For Las Cases’ account of his own plan see Historia general, Vol. V, pp. 37-47; 
69-78. 
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these would, without any contact with the Indians, develop 
a sample of Christian civilization, seeing which the Indians 
would be moved to admire it and then to copy it or at least 
to ask to be taught it. As a matter of fact, this was so chimeri- 
cal that he was soon obliged to admit into his scheme, Indian 
towns at the head of which a Spanish governor was to direct 
affairs and oversee the development of the country. 

This plan of Las Casas took into account neither the plain 
traits of human nature in general, nor of Spanish and Indian 
nature in particular. It derived directly from his notion that 
justice required that the Indians were to be “free” i.e. free 
from any restraints on the part of the Spaniards. This idea 
was far removed from either true justice or true liberty, and 
though common sense and the facts of the situation in the 
New World forced sufficient modifications in the plan to 
allow it at least a working start, it very quickly failed. Las 
Casas himself considered that its failure was due to his com- 
promising the spiritual elements with the temporal by these 
modifications, which only goes to prove how little grasp he 
had of the problem. Spiritual interests are not served by 
divorcing them from the temporal, as the Stoic trend of Las 
Casas’ thought led him to expect, but by subordinating the 
temporal to the spiritual when occasion demands, and by in- 
terpreting justice so as to include both. This was the great 
principle upon which the Spanish constructed their whole 
plan of civilizing America. 


II 


The argument over the just title which the Spanish had to 
the Indies illustrates the points mentioned above. If the New 
World had been unoccupied by man, its discovery would not 
have aroused such a discussion. The presence of the Indians 
raised a question which was very difficult to answer. Every 
angle of this problem was explored in order to find a title 
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which would be in accordance with the principles of justice 
and yet allow due consideration for both spiritual and tem- 
poral interests. Though many minds worked on this problem, 
the clear and distinct summing up of the state of the question 
given by de Vittoria has practically made him the authority 
on the Spanish title. His threefold division of the argument 
goes to the root of the matter: by what right had the Indians 
come under the Spanish sway; what right had the Spanish 
over them in civil (temporal) affairs; what rights had the 
Church over them. Incidentally, he treats also the justness 
of the wars which Spain waged against the Indians. 

He prefaces his discussion by the statement that the bar- 
barian situation was not in itself so evidently unjust that no 
question about its justice could arise, nor again so evidently 
just that no doubt about its justice was possible, but that it 
had something of the character of either, according to the 
standpoint from which it was viewed. Considering that the 
whole affair had been carried on by men well-informed and 
upright, the presumption would be in their favor were it not 
for the many reports of the massacres and plunderings of in- 
nocent men. Doubt having been raised, the question passed 
into the forum of conscience. In other words, it is a moral 
question and must be judged according to the principles of 
morality.” 

His first argument established solidly that the aborigines 
were true owners alike in public and private law before the 
advent of the Spanish.* Being then true owners, on what 
grounds could the Indians have passed lawfully under Span- 
ish dominion? After disposing of the false titles, de Vittoria 
admits seven possible, clearly just titles, drawn from the argu- 
ments on the conditions of natural society and fellowship and 


2De Indio et de lure Belli, Relectiones, ed. Nys, Carnegie Institute, Washington, 
1917 pp. 119-20. 
3Tbid., pp. 115-28. 
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the practices of international custom and law from ancient 
times, and the position of the Pope in medieval society. 

The eighth title is brought forward tentatively and de Vit- 
toria neither affirms it nor denies it. This is the argument 
of the right of the superior civilization over that of the infe- 
rior. If it should be true, said de Vittoria, that the aborigines 
have such a low degree of culture as to lack many conveni- 
ences and necessities of life, and be incapable of developing 
the proper laws and justice, it might be maintained in their 
own interests, that the sovereigns of Spain could undertake 
the administration of their country. In fact they would be 
bound to take it as if the natives were infants. In such case it 
must be clear that it would be for the welfare of the natives 
and not merely for the profit of Spain.* 

The reserve of de Vittoria on this title is to be regretted. 
In a certain sense this eighth title was the most important of 
all because from it could be deduced the justification for the 
forced change in Indian customs and institutions which the 
Spanish felt to be necessary. Since neither de Vittoria, nor 
anyone else, pronounced definitely upon this, the jurists looked 
around for another title which would justify this change in 
Indian institutions, and found it in the Bull of Alexander VI. 

There were three Bulls, or four, if the Bull Dudum sigut- 
dem, dated September 26, 1493, is admitted.* Lively discus- 


‘Ibid., p. 161. 

5The Spaniards recognized an obligation here in the principle that institutions 
must conform to the Eternal Law. As St. Augustine pointed out: “But when God 
commands a thing to be done, against the customs or compact of any people, though 
it was never done by them before, it is to be done; and if intermitted it is to be 
restored; and if never ordained it is now to be ordained.” Modern States in thei’ 
efforts to force their institutions upon other peoples, for example in China or Arabia, 
fail to use this key of Augustine and, hence, meet with trouble. 

®According to Van der Linden, this Bull is not found in the Papal registers, but 
there are two copies in the Archives of Seville. The text of this was published in 
Solérzano, De indiarum iure, 1613 and 1629, in Latin. Harisse says it was known 
only by a Spanish translation made August 30, 1554. A search of the Spanish, Vatican 
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sion has arisen over the interpretation of these Bulls. Some 
authorities hold that the concession included only the right 
of preaching the Gospel and converting the natives without 
any other intervention; others that it included also the juris- 
diction or dominion invested in the Catholic kings, their heirs 
and successors, deriving this from the clause “with all the 
sefiorios of these, cities, fortified places, towns, rights, juris- 
diction and all their pertencias . . . . with full free and 
absolute authority (dominacién) and jurisdiction.” 

Van der Linden thinks that none of the Bulls have the char- 
acter of an arbitral decision,* but that they are just what the 
words literally say, a Papal grant of sovereignty, and lays 
stress on personal and diplomatic reasons (at least up to 
1497) why Alexander should be particularly kindly disposed 
towards the Spanish sovereigns. He asks the question, did 
the Spanish sovereigns need the Papal grant, but does not 
answer it, stating only that they were anxious to have it. 

Considering Spanish political tradition and the state of the 
discussion in Spain over the title to the Indies, it would seem 
as if none of the explanations offered up to date adequately 
explain the wording of the Bull. There was something more 
fundamental at stake than an arbitral decision. All the jurists 
admit a title to the Indies through this grant, though some 
tried to wiggle out of admitting it or admitted it only in a 
half-hearted way. 


and Lateran archives (1909) did not discover it and Van der Linden thinks the 
Latin text may be a translation of the Spanish copy of 1554. (Van der Linden in 
American Historical Review, October, 1916, article Alexander VI and the Demarca- 
tions of the Marine and Colonial Dominions of Spain and Portugal.) 

7From text in Solérzano, Politica Indiana, pp. 45-48, made from copy in the 
Archivas de Indias. 

8Grotius and Pastor interpret the Bull of May 4 in accordance with that of 1497 in 
relation with Portuguese Africa. Bourne, Dawson and Harisse consider that the 
Pope was acting as Supreme Judge of Christendom. Nys denies both views (Etudes 
de droit international et de droit politique, Brussels and Paris, 1896). See Van der 
Linden. 
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De Vittoria denied the lawfulness of the title traced 
through the Supreme Pontiff and says: Papa non est dominus 
civilis aut temporalis totius orbis, loquente proprie de do- 
minio’ et potestate civile,;” and again: Et satis probatum, sicut 
supra de imperatore quia non potest et convenire dominium 
nist ture naturali aut divino aut humano. But it cannot be 
proved, says de Vittoria, that the Pope has this civil jurisdic- 
tion by the natural, Divine or human law. 

His argument runs as follows: If Christ did not have civil 
jurisdiction, the Pope being His Vicar would be less likely 
to have it. Even supposing Christ had this power, it is cer- 
tain that He has not transmitted it to the Pope. The latter, 
indeed, is the Vicar of Christ in the spiritual as well as in 
the temporal domain, but the Pope has no spiritual jurisdic- 
tion over infidels, not even temporal jurisdiction. Even if 
Christ had the temporal power over the entire world, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Doctors, Christ did not hand ove; 
to the Apostle His power in its fulness and it cannot be said 
that if Christ had the temporal power over the entire world, 
the Pope necessarily had it also. 

Nevertheless, de Vittoria admits that the Pope had juris- 
diction over civil authority insofar as civil sovereignty is 
subject in matters spiritual and on this principle, he holds in 
his just titles, three and four, that the Pope may give the 
natives a Christian sovereign, in case of danger to the faith 
of converts, or, if there were a great many Christians among 
them, the Pope may “for a reasonable cause, either with or 
without a request from them, give them a Christian sovereign 
and depose their unbelieving rulers.” De Vittoria relies on 
the argument from St. Thomas that an act to which a higher 
end pertains is imperative and prescriptive as regards the act 


®This term is used variously as authority, sovereignty, and jurisdiction. 
1Ed. Nys, p. 240. 
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to which the lower pertains. On this principle, the Pope may 
infringe civil laws which tend to breed sinners and inquire 
into the claims of Christian princes rushing into war. That 
he does not do so often is no proof that he cannot. He may 
also on the same principle depose kings and set up new kings. 

Are not, however, such acts, acts of jurisdiction and by 
the same token acts of authority? De Vittoria would say, not 
of civil authority, since he held that civil authority belongs 
to the civil ruler, who “only holds his position by the election 
of the State.” It does not seem that de Vittoria was consid- 
ering jurisdiction in relation to authority, but in relation to 
the State; for later he says that since his (the Pope’s) juris- 
diction comes only from his spiritual authority, he can then 
have none over the aborigines and other unbelievers, since 
over them he has not spiritual power. (He seems, however, 
to mean by this no power to force unbelievers to be converted. 
See ibid., p. 138.) 

So that as far as one can make out from his discussion on 
the Spanish titles, de Vittoria seems to be in the position of 
admitting that the Pope had civil jurisdiction according to 
one principle and denying it by another. Possibly this con- 
fusion has its origin in the fact that he did not consider in this 
work the relation of authority and the State. Later writers 
have discussed this and produced a modification in the me- 
dieval view of authority, departing from the Augustinian tra- 
dition by suggesting that those who choose the ruler also con- 
fer the authority. 

Such a view, however, was absent from the minds of the 
jurists who saw in the Bull of Alexander a just title for the 
Spanish kings. In line with Spanish tradition, these taught 
that civil authority went with the position of the ruler. The 
one chosen ruler had the authority thereby in much the same 
manner as the one who is chosen Pope receives the authority 
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i.e., directly from God. The electors only choose the man to 
fill the position and do not confer any authority. Hence, if 
the King of Spain were chosen ruler, legitimately, of course, 
of the Indies, he then had the authority; and since earthly 
authority is only effective because it is a participation in the 
Divine Authority for the same reason the one possessing it 
possesses also the proper measure of sovereignty and juris- 
diction to carry it out. 

Considering this view of authority, and recognizing that 
the Pope had authority in the spiritual field, it could also be 
held that his authority extended into the temporal realm 
whenever and wherever the spiritual needs demanded it. Nat- 
urally, then, the Pope could confer civil jurisdiction, and with 
it civil sovereignty, and hence, civil authority (the domina- 
cion of the Bull), if necessary. The jurists considered that 
the situation in the Indies created just such a necessity, and, 
therefore, saw a just title in the Bull of Alexander. In this 
view, it was not so much a confusing of the State with the 
Church as of not considering the State at all. The Spanish 
sovereigns, buttressed by this argument, which squared with 
their tradition and practice and with their acceptance of the 
Pope’s position in Christendom, rested in the belief that no 
one could dispute their title to the Indies; and as no new light 
was thrown on the question in the Assembly at Valladolid in 
1550, the discussion was considered closed. 

It must not be thought that having their authority estab- 
lished thus solidly in the New World, the Spanish sovereigns 
considered that they could then use force on the Indian con- 
science to have it accept the truths of religion. The mission- 
aries were expected to demonstrate the truths of religion in 
such a way that the Indian mentality could grasp the points 
and accept the truths voluntarily. The task of the Spanish 
government was to use force only to see that the abominable 
practices of the Indians ceased and that the missionaries were 
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not molested and their task rendered impossible by obstruc- 
tion from the Indians.” 


III 


In establishing the institutions for Spanish America, the 
authorities in Spain followed the same theory and method 
which had been instrumental in developing their own insti- 
tutions. Institutions, whether political or social, or economic, 
were but the means for securing the welfare of the people 
and had to be planned accordingly. The Spanish theory of 
society was derived from the definitions of St. Augustine. 
As the people form a society in order to enjoy peace, security 
and union, they are naturally bound to one another in a series 
of connected relationships, which impose upon all the mem- 
bers of the society reciprocal duties and obligations. To 
measure these duties and to exact these obligations properly 
and justly, requires the adjustment of these relationships 
according to a due order. But this due order cannot be real- 
ized in conformity with justice, unless justice be interpreted 
not merely as the product of man’s will, but as resulting from 
the conformity of that will with the justice of the Eternal 
Law. This law imposed by God is the norm for regulating 
all human relationships and should inform all institutions. 

As these institutions are to serve man, man must be con- 
sidered in the light of his nature and his final end. The 
characteristics of his nature require certain activities here on 
earth and his final destiny demands that these activities should 
be regulated in accordance with the conditions for attaining 
that final end. Spanish political and social institutions rested 


11This article is discussing only the general theory of the Spanish plan of civiliza- 
tion, not stopping to notice the abuses on the part of individual Spaniards. Supposing 
these to be as great as charged by some, they did not invalidate the theory nor pre- 
vent the institutions based on it, from functioning remarkably well. They were not 
important enough to ruin the plan, which was accomplished by other quite distinct 


forces. 
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on these principles. The discoveries in the New World intro- 
duced nothing which could modify them. The Indians, how- 
ever queer they appeared at first sight, were soon seen to be 
men like the rest of the children of Adam. As men, therefore, 
they could form a society. Could it be a society apart from 
the Spanish society? For this, the Spanish, under the influ- 
ence of the Augustinian thought, saw no necessity, at least in 
that form of society called civil society or the State. Consid- 
ering the mystical element in the formula of St. Augustine 
(the pactum soctetatis, that union of hearts, wills and inter- 
ests), and considering the nature of many of the Indian cus- 
toms and institutions, the Spanish saw no reason for it. 

They did, however, recognize that by the fact of the Indians 
and Spaniards being placed in close contact, the Indians 
would have not only interests in common with the Spanish, 
but also by the fact of their peculiar needs, interests separate 
from those of the Spaniards, and so need separate institutions. 
Hence, the Spanish-American institutions were planned 
accordingly. 

Nevertheless, it should not be inferred that the Spanish 
attempted to found institutions identical in structure with 
those of Spain. If the society formed in the New World was 
to have no other formula and principle than the society 
founded in Spain, it was recognized that the constituents of 
the two societies were not identical and a study of the insti- 
tutions of the New World reveal that these were to retain 
their own identity. 

The final decision in regard to the status of the Indians 
incorporated them into the Crown of Castile. This was first 
announced for Hispaniola on September 14, 1519 and on 
July 9, 1520 (confirmed in 1523, 1535, 1563) was applied to 
all the lands discovered or to be discovered. This implied 
juridical equality between Castile and the Indies, recognition 
of equal rights of the individuals, and the establishment of 
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separate institutions.” This is also the juridical origin of the 
encomiendas, pueblos, reductions, and a study of the provi- 
sions for regulating these reveals that the above principles 


were kept clearly in view. 
In working out the political and economic institutions, the 


Spanish drew on Castilian tradition and practice, but the new 
institutions were separate from those of Spain. The consu- 
lados, the consejo de Indias, the cabildos® (in imitation of the 
concejos) the corregidores and governadores for the chief 
cities of the provinces, the audiencias and the viceroys'* were 
in no sense the organizations of Castile, but in spirit and prac- 
tice they were all of the New World and aimed to preserve 
for the New World its own identity.” There was one very 
important innovation introduced into the Indies. In electing 
the alcaldes ordinarios the people were not divided into 
estates as in Spain, and hence, the system of representation 
departed from Castilian practice.* The Viceroys were given 
ample powers to create new institutions.” 


12Levene, Introduccién a la Historia del Derecho Indiano, Buenos Aires, 1924, p. 70. 

13For the jurisdiction of the cabildos over expenses, public works, public hygiene, 
primary schools, etc., see Levene, op. cit., p. 77. 

M4Solérzano, Politica Indiana. “The creation of the Viceroys was nothing else than 
the ratification of the criterio of equality among the American and European prov- 
inces,” J. Becker, La Politica espanola en Indias, Madrid, 1920, p. 55. 

15“Tf indeed the affairs of justice, the laws of these kingdoms are observed, it is 
because in these, the laws are especial and peculiar to them, not only for the govern- 
ment because of its extraordinary character and differences from that which is prac- 
tised in Spain, but also because of the law-suits in which the different circumstances 
vary and alter the cases.” Aguiar y Acuiia, quoted in Levene, p. 258. 

16Solérzano (p. 387), remarks “that this division of estates was not practised in 
them [the Indies], nor was it convenient that it should be introduced.” The cédula 
of 1535 aimed to check the possible abuse of the new system by laying down strict 
principles for the choice of alcaldes. (Later incorporated into the Recopilacién, Lib. 
V, Tit. iv, ley 4. See also Matienzo, Gobierno del Peru, p. 176.) 

17Note the work of’ the Viceroys of Mexico and of Peru in 1535 and 1542. Certain 
critics of Spain have looked upon these powers as absolute, imitating the absolute 
power of the Spanish kings, but the powers of both the kings and the Viceroys must 
be understood in the light of Spanish tradition and positive law. Absolutism did not 
develop in Spain until the eighteenth century, when Philip V began the centralization 


of the government. 
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Though for civil administrative purposes the Indies were 
divided into viceroyalties, audiencias, provinctas de officiales 
de la hacienda real, adelantados, gobernaciones, alcaldias 
mayores, corregimientos, alcaldias ordinarios, concejos de 
espaiioles y de indios, it must not be inferred that thereby an 
imperial hierarchy was established. Castilian tradition was 
entirely federal, and it was a federal State that Spanish pro- 
cedure was gradually evolving. In 1539, New Spain was 
granted first place in the congresses called by the King.” In 
1549, Cuzco received this position among the cities of New 
Castile. In 1562, the Viceroy of Peru, Conde de Nieva, 
requested the cabildos to send representatives to meet in an 
open cabildo where all should discuss the question of the 
encomiendas.” The cédula of 1519, repeated in 1528, requested 
the cities, towns and settlements of the Indies to name repre- 
sentatives to defend their interests in the consejo, audiencias 
and tribunals, and the viceroys were forbidden to interfere 
with the freedom of elections. 

The organization of the economic institutions was equally 
well considered and a study of them reveals a definite scien- 
tific policy, in order to become acquainted with the new lands 
and their resources to regulate the cost of living, to assure 
the welfare of the workers, and to foster commerce and indus- 
try. With the second voyage of Columbus began the impor- 
tation of seeds and animals (wheat, onion, rye, rice, beans, 
hemp, alfalfa, oranges, rosemary, roses, iris, cattle, horses, 
etc.). The Casa de Contratacién fostered the study of navi- 
gation and hydrography. The study and survey of the new 
lands was constantly being made. The instructions to Obando 
ordered a census of the population and the census made for 
San Juan de Puerto Rico by Ponce de Leon was taken as a 





Recopitacién, Lib. IV, Tit. viii, ley 2. 
Levene, p. 79. 
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model. This was for the better ordering of the repartimientos 
and included a survey of the geographical conditions. The 
most important of the cédulas regarding the repartimientos 
and settlements came out in 1523 and 1525 though the instruc- 
tions to Pedrarias in 1515 contained the model organization. 
From a study of all these it is quite clear that the Spanish 
proposed to secure the settlement and development of the 
country in its resources and economic life. The Ordenanzas 
de poblaciones of 1573 which detail the plans for this, con- 
stitute a true legal code and a philosophy of colonization 
which reflects very finely this aspect of Spanish civilization. 
The great source for the study of the application of the 
theory of the Spanish civilization is, of course, the Recopt- 
lacion de las Leyes de Indias. Levene calls it the “juridical 
glory of Spain,” and many will agree with him. Though for 
so long under the influence of the Brevissima relacion de la 
Destruccién de las Indias of Las Casas, and following the 
example of so many historians whose aim has been to exalt 
the revolutionary movements for independence rather than 
to write impartial history, the significance of this code has 
been minimized. Where this could not be done, recourse has 
been had to the sneer that the laws were obedecidas y no 
cumplidas (“the laws were obeyed but not fulfilled”). 
There is often an unavoidable abyss betweer. the written law 
and the theory, and the application of the law. In principle 
all the cédulas of the Kings were to be obeyed, respected and 
reverenced. A law of 1528 (Recop., Lib. II, Tit. i, ley 24, 
also Jeyes 22, 26) imposed upon all the officials the obligation 
of fulfilling and executing the royal laws, but it authorized 
also and permitted that these be appealed or suspended, pro- 
vided the affair was of such a nature that if the law were 
fulfilled, scandal or irreparable damage would come to pass. 
In this sense was the Spanish formula understood. The jur- 
ists treated much of the principle that obedience and fulfil- 
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ment of the law admitted exceptions. Bobadilla held that 
laws against justice and prejudicial to important interests 
were not valid. They were to be “obeyed but not executed.” 
Solérzano calls attention to the need of such a flexible prin- 
ciple, considering the great distance between Spain and the 
Indies and the impossibility of any one judging fairly unless 
on the spot. Upon the king was the responsibility for legis- 
lation but he had to rely for guidance on the information 
given to him. The Spanish had great respect for justice, but 
held also to the charity which may save after a fall. They 
had a “national passion for excellence,” but were human. 
Not always were they able to secure the perfect law and the 
perfection execution. 

It seems necessary to insist on this point, for the whole 
question of the Spanish plan of civilization is so often mis- 
interpreted on the ground of just such objections as these that 
the lessons to be gathered so fruitfully from the Spanish expe- 
rience in the New World will not be expounded until stu- 
dents learn to go beyond such details and consider them in 
their relation to the aim and purposes of the whole. 











James Wilson’s Fundamental 
Principles of Law 


WILLIAM F. OBERING, S.J. 


RITING of conditions as they existed in 1790, James 

Wilson, one of the first Associate Justices of our 

Supreme Court, observes, that in no science can 
richer materials be found, and in no science have richer 
materials been more neglected or abused, than in the science 
of law.’ He acknowledges, that “the endless and bewilder- 
ing confusion” of the Institutes of Coke have been somewhat 
remedied by the labors of such jurists, as the Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, and Sir William Blackstone;’ but he maintains, 
that the law, as expounded, has not yet been based on prin- 
ciples, truly political and philosophical, on which alone a 
solid and permanent system of law can be builded.’ For the 
necessity of such a system, he cites the authority of Boling- 
broke, who complained that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
lawyers were, each one of them only /Jiguleius (leguleius) 
quidam, cautus et acutus, praeco actionum, cantor formularum, 
auceps syllabarum. And they will be nothing more than this, 
Bolingbroke continues, until, as Bacon demands, they ascend 
the vantage ground of metaphysical and historical knowledge.‘ 





1The Works of James Wilson, edited by James DeWitt Andrews (Chicago, 1896) 
II, 253. 

Sir Edward Coke, Institutes (1628), Sir Matthew Hale, Historia Placitorum 
Coronae, or History of The Pleas of The Crown (1736), History of the Common 
Law of England (1713) Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on The Laws of 
England (1765). 

SWorks, II, 256. 

Of the Study of History, Let. 5. Cf. Cicero, De Orat. I, 55, 236 (“A wary and 
sharp pettifogger, instructor in the technical details of lawsuits, a chanter of formulae, 
a word-mongerer.”) Bacon: “It is not possible to discover the more remote and 
deeper parts of any science, if you stand but upon the level of the same science, and 
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The metaphysical knowledge, which Wilson, making his own 
the requirements of Bolingbroke and Bacon, exacts of the 
lawyer, is not the spider-like process of rationalization, which 
has usurped the name of philosophy, and which consists in 
starting from an assumption, with little or no preoccupation 
concerning its objective reality, and then proceeding whither 
a more or less logical mind will lead the weaver of abstruse 
thoughts. On the contrary, he means a system of ultimate prin- 
ciples and conclusions, “grounded in truth and reality.’” 
This does not mean, however, that a complete philosophy 
of men should be expected from the Chair of Law, but only 
such treatment of the subject, as is necessary to have a just 
conception of man in his character of author and subject of 
law, as accountable for his own conduct, and capable of direct- 
ing both his own conduct and that of others. For laws cannot 
be made suitable to human nature, and such as will improve 
it, unless based on an accurate knowledge of human nature.° 


I 


The reasons advanced by the learned American jurist, why 
the formation of the lawyer should comprehend a sound 
general philosophy of man, are borne out by the history of 
political philosophy. It is more than a mere coincidence, 
that false theories of law and government are found, cheek 
by jowl, with false theories of human cognition and of human 
nature in general. The Relativism, and Skepticism of the 





ascend not to a higher science.” C 2 Ld. Bacon). Bacon was only continuing the 
tradition of Aristotle and St. Thomas: Jn L. I, Anal. Post., Lect 18; Summa Theol., 
I, q. 1, a. 8. Wilson, Works, I, 38-39. 

5Works, I, 213. St. Thomas defines general metaphysics as the science, which has 
for its object, being, that is common to all things, and hence it considers the properties 
of being, that are common to all things, as its own peculiar province. (In L. I, Anal. 
Post., Lect. 17.) 

*Works, I, 210. Hence he condemns the opinion, that apprenticeship in a lawyer’s 
office is sufficient training for the lawyer. “No opinion, perhaps, has ever entailed 
more mischief upon those who have been its unfortunate victims.” (II, 257.) 
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Sophists, Protagoras and Gorgias, as embodied in the dictum 
of the former, “man is the measure of all things,” flowered 
in that anticipation of Machiavelli, Thrasymachus, who held 
that whatever was useful to the stronger, was also just. The 
Nominalism of Ockam, the English stormy petrel of Scho- 
lasticism, led him to moral Subjectivism, and to the doctrine 
of the absolute omnipotence of the State in political matters. 
The crass Materialism, Determinism, and Pessimism of 
Hobbes gave us the Leviathan, the supreme power in the 
State, whose irresistible will determines right and wrong, the 
just and the unjust. And finally the Subjectivism of Kant, 
modified by the idealistic Pantheism of Hegel, issued in the 
State-God to whom the individual is utterly subordinated.’ 
Wilson realized the close connection between the two in the 
case of Locke, of whose philosophy he writes, that it had led 
to consequences, unforeseen by its author, but ably and un- 
answerably drawn by others, which if accepted, would mean 
the destruction of all truth, knowledge and virtue.* 

Wilson’s own philosophy, or “science,” as he calls it of man 
is, in its master lines, the traditional philosophy of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. Unlike so many of our modern thinkers, 
since the times of Descartes, who mentally sick, lie at the 
threshold of philosophy, tossing about in futile endeavors to 
reason themselves out of inept doubt, he admits the existence 
of objective truth, which the mind of man is capable of 
assimilating. He speaks of “truths given in evidence by the 
external senses,” and of “truths given in evidence by our moral 
faculty,” from the first of which flows our knowledge of the 





7Plato, Republic, 320 C. On Ockam, cf. De Wulf, History of Medieval Philosophy 
(N. Y. 1926), II, 178 ff.: “The philosophy of William Ockam forms a consistent 
whole, the framework of which is provided by psychology and metaphysics.” Hobbes, 
Elementa Philosophica De Cive, C. XII, n. 1. Cf. Gaston Sortais, La Philosophie 
moderne depuis Bacon jusqu’a Leibnitz (Paris, 1922), T. II, art. III, ¢ III, 239, 486. 
239, 486. 

8Works I, 239, 486. 
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material world, and from the second, the first principles of 
all reasoning in the domain of morals.’ He distinguishes be- 
tween necessary and contingent truths; the former, abstract 
as they are, and based on the unchanging essences of things, 
know no vicissitude of time or place, being universally and 
eternally the same.” 

The mind of man faithfully reflects, and knows that it faith- 
fully reflects this objective order of things. That the report 
of our senses is true, for instance, Wilson writes, is a matter of 
certainty, to doubt which would lead to the subversion of all 
knowledge. Both the attempt to demonstrate the veracity of 
the senses, and the denial of their veracity are departures 
from right reason.** This latter assertion must be limited. No 
direct demonstration, it is true, can be given for the veracity 
of the senses; for we have no premises, from which such a 
conclusion could be drawn, which would not suppose it. An 
indirect proof, however, may be offered, consisting in conclud- 
ing the reliability of the senses, not from any premises more 
evident than the conclusion, but from such truths, which he 
who denies it, implicitly admits.” 

This Wilson does, when he says, that he will undertake 
to prove by argument the veracity of the senses, when his op- 
ponents, Berkeley, for instance, will prove by argument, the 
veracity of reason. “Till that time let us receive the testi- 
mony of both, as of faculties with which we have been en- 
dowed for wise and benevolent purposes by Him who is all- 
true.” It is the argument of Aquinas, that a cognoscitive 
faculty, by its very concept, includes the power of conforming 
itself consciously to its object, and hence infallibly attains to 


%TIbid., 493. 

10Tbid., 518. 

11Wilson, Works, I, 489f. 

12Tilmannus Pesch, Institutions Log. et Ontolog., Pars, I, n. 508, St. Thomas, Jn 


L. I, Anal, Post., Lect. 20. 
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truth, unless impeded by some accidental defect. The testi- 
mony, therefore, of no single cognoscitive faculty can be ques- 
tioned, without casting a doubt upon them all, and falling into 
a skepticism, which puts a man, like any stock or stone, with- 
out the pale of reason." The truths conveyed through the ex- 
ternal senses constitute the first principles, by which we judge 
and reason with regard to the external world, and are the 
source of all our knowledge concerning it. This principle 
is but an expression in looser terms of the thesis of St. Thomas, 
that where there is question of contingent fact, or of universal 
principles, which cannot be evidently deduced from the known 
essence of a thing, induction through experiment is the only 
way to arrive at certain results."* Each sense has its own 
particular province, on which it reports; and the total sense 
knowledge of anything is integrated from the indications of 
the several senses involved in its perception. Finally, the in- 
dications of one sense may be corroborated, and at times, cor- 
rected, by another, when the two bear upon the same object.” 

As Wilson defends the objective truth of our sensations, 
and the certitude which we attain to concerning the material 
world through their means, so also, he maintains as strenu- 
ously the objective character and certainty of intellectual 
cognition, against the fashionable eighteenth-century skepti- 
cism. The starting point of all intellectual knowledge must 





13Wilson Works, I, 216. St. Thomas, Contra Gent., L. Il, c. 107. Wilson asks 
quite pertinently: “By what one special power are we told, that we ought to suspect 
all others? . . . If nature is fallacious, how do we learn to detect the cheat? 
If she is false in every other instance, how can we believe her, when she says she is 
a liar.” (Ibid. 230.) And he points out that Berkeley’s system leads to universal 
skepticism. (Ibid. 61.) ; 

14Works, I, 488. St. Thomas, Jn L. 1., Anal. Post., Lect. 30. 

15Works, I, 489. The distinction here implied is the same as that of the Schoolmen 
between the proper and commen sensibles. They had in the internal, or central sense, 
an organ of sensation, which is necessary to explain the functioning of sensuous life 
both in man and the higher animals. It is a kind of clearinghouse for the different 
sensations, and explains the phenomenon of which Wilson speaks. (Cf. Maher, 
Psychology, pp. 93, 96, 153, 159-160.) 
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be self-evident first principles. ‘To deny this is to destroy 
the possibility of any knowledge; for knowledge obtained 
by reasoning must flow from premises, supported by original 
intuitive evidence, which need no proof, because admitted 
by men of common understanding, as soon as the terms are 
proposed and their meaning grasped; for proof cannot extend 
to infinity, nor can all light be borrowed.*® Reason, he tells 
us, citing Reid, has two degrees: in the first, it judges of things 
self-evident, and is called “Common Sense”; in the second, 
it draws conclusions, which are not self-evident, from 
premises, which are. This is reason in the restricted philo- 
sophical sense of the word, a noble faculty in its proper sphere; 
but it is not the supreme arbiter of human knowledge, nor 
can it establish first principles.” And “philosophers, who 
have attempted to fan the flames of war between common sense 
and reason, have acted the part of incendiaries in the 
common-wealth of science.” For reason, rooted as it is only 
in the principles of common sense, and drawing thence its 
nourishment, can never prosper, until the rivalry between it 
and common sense is dropped.” 

Here, again, the American jurist finds himself in accord 
with the older school. For the universal methodic doubt 
of Descartes, as the starting point in the quest for certainty, 
constituted a revolution in the philosophic world, which, 
apart from the skeptics, who were unconcerned in the quest, 
had constantly held with Aristotle, that natural certainty must 
be the starting point of all further philosophic inquiry. Thus 
St. Thomas praises the Greek philosopher for pointing out, 
that first principles are indemonstrable, and adds, that the 
philosopher justifies them in the only way possible, not from 
truths more evident, but from what those, who would deny 


16Works, I, 231-232. Aquinas stresses the same truth (In L. I., Anal. Post. Lect. 7.) 
17]bid., 232. 
18Tbid., 232, 247. 
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them must admit, and by showing the impossibility of really 
conceiving their contraries. Explanation of such truths may 
be necessary, “because nothing is so true, that it may not be 
denied in word; some have denied even the most evident 
principle” of contradiction.” In the same line of thought, 
he recognizes in man the intellectus principiorum, by which 
he grasps, on immediate evidence, the first speculative prin- 
ciples, and the “synderesis,” by which he comprehends, on 
evidence equally immediate, the first principles of moral 
action. And all reasoning rests on truths so perceived.” 
These first principles, however, are not assumed arbitrarily; 
tor they are not only necessarily true, but necessarily evident.” 
The principle of contradiction, for example, and the principle 
expressing the relation of the whole to its parts are grasped 
in the very first exercise of rational life; for a knowledge 
of the first depends on the objective concept of being, without 
which nothing can be so much as conceived, and a knowledge 
of the second is implied in the very first judgment of the 


mind.” 





197m L. 1., Anal. Post., Lect. 19. Wilson also remarks: “What is really a first 
principle may by the enchantment of words have such a mist thrown about it as to 
hide its evidence.” (I, 248.) Following with misplaced docility the Renaissance-Re- 
formation tradition concerning Scholasticism, which is still followed with the same 
docility by only too many, Wilson complains, that the Peripatetic philosophy was 
redundant in first principles, accepting as such vulgar prejudices. As a matter of fact, 
Wilson, following the trend of the Scottish School, accepts, as warranted by intuitive 
evidence, what the Scholastic maintains must be proven, and does prove. 

20Summa Theol., 1, g. 79, a. 12; cf. De Veritate, g. 11, a. 1; q. 16, a. 1. 

217d., In L. Anal. Post, Lect. 19; Summa Theol., I Il, q. 51, a 1. 

22Jd., Metaphys., L. IV, Lect. VI. He also remarks, that the understanding of 
first principles follows on human nature, which is equally found in all; and yet 
according to the capacity of the intellect, one man may grasp the truth of these 
principles more readily than another (Summa, II II, q. 5, a. 4, ad 3). This is the 
explanation, perhaps of that baffling mental phenomenon, the blithe affirmation of 
the identity of contradictories to be found in the writings of some modern thinkers, 
whose minds have been warped by exclusive devotion to scientific methods of sense 
observation; or else the mist of enchanting words, to use Wilson’s metaphor, obscures 
evident truth for their minds. 
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On still another point, Wilson, guided by the perennis 
philosophia, which the Schoolmen so admirably systematized, 
sees eye to eye with the older thinkers. Both insist on the 
truism, that the certainty of science depends on the certainty 
we have of the objective value of evident first principles.” 
But though a truism, the principle is flagrantly disregarded 
by writers, who pretend to give us science, and yet flout the 
principles of reason, on which all science rests—the existence 
and objective value of universal concepts, which transcending 
the contingent phenomenon of sense, attain to the unchanging 
essences of things, and the principles of contradiction, caus- 
ality and finality—as so much metaphysical moonshine and 
logical word-chopping. The same disregard for this prin- 
ciple is shown by others, especially in the anthropological 
sciences, who, starting from the “scientific dogma of evolu- 
tion,” give us the conclusions of this hypothesis as sober 
matter-of-fact in the domains of sociology, political philos- 
ophy, and the history of religions; while others avoid the 
patent fallacy, only at the sacrifice of the objective character 
of thought, so that any thing is true, provided only it be 
thought out in logical consequence.“ Thus from the denial 
that logical truth genetically depends on, and reflects an 
objective order of things, with objective relations, and that 
the more fundamental of these relations are immediately 
seized by the intellect, and expressed in the first principles of 
all thought and being, philosophy and science have come to 
this, that both are nothing more than a process of rationaliza- 
tion, a schoolboy exercise in formal logic, or, as the older 
Schoolmen would put it, “a knowledge of consequences and 
not of consequents.” ‘This means skepticism, the consequences 


%3Wilson, Works, I, 247; St. Thomas, De Veritate, g. 11, a. 1, ad 13. 
24ef. Joachim, The Nature of Truth, p. 66, cited by Leslie J. Walker, S.J., [Theories 
of Knowledge, p. 511. 
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of which for morals and politics we shall see at the end of 
this article. 

In dealing with this aberration of the human mind, Wilson 
points out with Reid, that it is destructive of the science of 
the philosopher, and the prudence of a man of common 
understanding, adding, jurist as he is, destructive also of the 
sound principles of a lawyer and a statesman. Then continu- 
ing the indictment of Reid, he observes, that not only the 
exercise of virtue would appear as ridiculous as knight er- 
rantry, but that all human activity would be paralyzed if 
not prompted and sustained by the certainty of the objective 
character of our knowledge.” The reasoning is but an ex- 
tension of the argument, which St. Augustine called his 
fumosum quidem jam et scabrum—sed validissimum telum, 
against the Academy. He argues, that if we can know nothing 
with certainty, morally good action, on the principles of the 
Academy itself, becomes impossible. Qui nihil approbat, 
nthil agit.** ‘The same principle is applicable to the wider 
sphere of human activity in general. For the will, as a blind 
faculty, cannot so much as establish contact with its object, 
save through the intellect. 

As we read, we find that Wilson traces the acosmistic Ideal- 
ism of Berkeley, the stark Skepticism of Hume and the associ- 
ationist and materialistic psychology of Hartley, and of his 
disciple Priestley, to the doctrine of Locke, that we know 
only our subjective impressions, or ideas. Berkeley, on the 
Lockian principle did away with matter. Hume, on the 
same principle, “annihilates spirit as well as body and reduces 
mankind to a bundle or collection of different perceptions.’™ 





25Wilson, Works, I, 237-238. 

Contra Academ., L. Ill, c. 15, n. 33. 

27Wilson, Works, I, 233-234. Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
Bk. II, C. II, n. 1-2; C. XXIII, nn. 2-3. Works of George Berkeley, Ed. Fraser, Vol. 
I, p. 257ff., Of The Principles Of Human Knowledge, Part, I, nn. 1-3. Hume, A 
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William James, seized by the dizziness of this “uncreating 
omnipotence,” as Wilson calls it, found the “bundle of per- 
ceptions” too static an idea of man, and defined him as “a 
stream of consciousness,” flowing from nowhere, we must add, 
and meandering through vacuity. The two conceptions differ 
only in the metaphor employed to express them, and both may 
be termed, in a happy phrase of James himself, “a paroxysmal 
unintelligibility.” Wilson’s refutation of Hume applies with 
equal force to the more fluid adaptation of the theory, and 
deserves to be quoted in full :* 


We have hitherto been apt. perhaps, with unphilosophic credulity, to 
imagine, that thought supposed a thinker; and that treason implied a traitor. 
But correct philosophy, .it seems, discovers, that all this is a mistake; for that 
there may be treason without a traitor, laws without a legislator, punishment 
without a sufferer. If in these cases, the ideas are the traitor, the legislator, 
the sufferer; the author of this discovery ought to inform us, whether ideas 
can converse together ; whether they can possess rights, or be under obligations ; 
whether they can make promises, enter into covenants, fulfill or break them; 
whether, if they break them, damages can be recovered for the breach. If 
one set of ideas make a covenant; if another set-—for be it remembered they 
are all in succession—break the covenant; and if a third successive set are 
punished for breaking it; how can we discover justice to form any part of this 
system? ‘These professional questions naturally suggest themselves. 


Wilson admits, that, if we perceive only our subjective 
impressions, then Berkeley was right in holding the whole 
material world to be but “the useless fabric of a vision.” But 
the principle itself, as well as Berkeley’s deductions and 
Hume’s more thoroughgoing conclusions therefrom, he calls 
“castles, which have not even air to support them.” He, then, 
refutes the theory of mediate cognition, by calling attention 
to the contradictory conclusions, to which it has given rise, 





Treatise On Human Nature, Bk. I, Part IV, S. VI. pp. 252-253. The imp, “self,” 
however, remains unperturbed by Hume’s philosophic exorcism, as it mocks the impre- 
cations of his modern followers, and. plagues them on every page of their books. 
28Wilson, Works, I, 235. 
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by appealing to the testimony of consciousness for the im- 
mediate character of our cognition, since Locke had appealed 
to this tribunal to establish the contrary character. He con- 
cludes by turning the argument for mediate cognition, drawn 
from the impossibility of action at a distance, against the 
theory, it was intended to substantiate.” 


II 


Our jurist, therefore, holds to the existence of an objective 
order of truth, and that the mind through intellect and sense 
is in immediate touch with this order, conformed to it, and 
knows with certainty, that it is so conformed. By what cri- 
terion does it know this? Wilson rejects the subjective norm 
of the clear and distinct idea proposed by Descartes, as well 
as that, assigned by Locke, the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of our ideas.” And he complains, that as 
far as any notice has been taken of the general principles of 
the law of evidence, these principles have been sought in the 
theory of Locke; and because he regards these as “a sandy 
and unsound foundation,” he discusses the problem at length 
in order to place the law of evidence on a surer basis.” 

His own criterion of truth is evidence. This is clear from 
his whole discussion of the problem. Thus he holds, that 





29Works, I, 215-216, 235, 241ff. 243. Wilson admits the existence of ideas, con- 
sidered as acts of the mind by which we know. (Ibid. 241.) Though he was unaware 
of it, this is the Scholastic concept of the idea. (St. Thomas, Summa, I II, g. 85, a. 2.) 
It may be remarked here, that Wilson is a victim of the confusion introduced into 
English philosophie literature by Locke, who uses the word idea indiscriminately. 

3°Descartes, Meditations, 3; Wilson, Works, I, 248, 250, 482. Descartes inverts the 
evident order of things. The truth of thought, as the classic definition of St. Thomas 
has crystallized the views of common sense, consists in the conformity of thought 
with thing. The object therefore is the measure of thought, not thought of the object. 
(Summa, I, q: 21, a. 2) Hence those, who speak of thought “positing” its object, not 
only put the cart before the horse, but arrogate to themselves an attribute of Divine 
creative thought. (Summa, |. c.) Cf. Locke, Essay, Bk. IV, CC. I, VI; Wilson, Works, 
I, 482-485. 

S1Ibid., 486. 
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evidence is the ground of assent, and governs it, and that 
where evidence is had, it is impossible not to judge; that 
reason is a faculty that perceives self-evident truth, or draws 
conclusions from self-evident truths.” But it would be use- 
less to multiply instances. It is equally clear from his rejec- 
tion of the subjective norms of Descartes and Locke, that he 
means objective evidence, “the effulgence of the truth,” or 
objective truth made manifest to the mind. When, therefore, 
he appeals to “the constitution of our nature” to explain vari- 
ous fundamental assents of the human mind, as the Scottish 
school was wont to do, he is not appealing to blind instinct 
as the ultimate criterion of truth. 

This is evident from what he says of the assent we give to 
the testimony of consciousness. We cannot prove, he tells us, 
the veracity of consciousness, because we cannot find any 
truth more luminous or more certain, from which this can 
derive either evidence or illustration. And yet on the next 
page we read, that reliance on the testimony of consciousness 
is “a first principle, which we are required and determined 
by the very constitution of our nature and faculties to 
believe.”” If the limits of the present article allowed it, proof 
might be adduced, which would seem to indicate, that what 
both Wilson, and the Scottish school meant by this appeal 
to the constitution of our nature, was nothing more than the 
teleological disposition observable in the natural bent and 
inclination of the various faculties towards the attainment of 
their respective objects.” 

This objective evidence comes to the mind from many 


32Works, I, 227, 232, 479. 

33[bid., 219-220. 

34cf, St. Thomas on “the natural appetite” or propensity of the faculties (Summa, 
I, g. 78, a. 1, ad 3). He applies the principle to the faculties of the soul (g. 30, a. 1, 
ad 3); appeals to the same, concerning the knowledge, we acquire of the first specu- 
lative and practical truths (JJ II, g. #7, a. or g. #9, a. 2, ad 1). Pesch, Institut. Log. 
et Ontolog. I, pp. 552ff. ‘ 
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sources. Wilson in his lecture on evidence enumerates four- 
teen. We have space to consider only a few of these, induc- 
tion, human testimony in matters of fact, and human author- 
ity in matters of opinion.® In regard to the evidence arising 
from induction, he rejects as inadequate the sensist theory that 
mere association of sense experiences can explain the inference 
from the particular and limited number of facts observed to 
the general law, and gives the only rational basis for the infer- 
ence in the nature of the object, as manifested by the frequency 
and uniformity of the consequences observed, care having been 
taken to discern between the occasional and the regular con- 
sequences.” He grounds the whole process on the principle 
of Newton, that “natural effects of the same kind are pro- 
duced by the same causes.”” However enunciated, the prin- 
ciple rests on the principles of sufficient reason and identity. 
A constant and uniform effect must have a constant and uni- 
form cause, which can be nothing else ‘than the nature of the 
object, always and universally the same in the individuals 


possessing it.” 
Wilson observes that the science of politics rests on the same 


35Wilson, Works, I, 487-488. 

36Works, I, 507-509. For sensist explanation, see Hume, A Treatise of Human 
Nature, Bk. I, Part II, Sect. IV-VI. 

37Works, I, 510. Cf. Newton, De Mundi Systemate, L. 3, Reg. Philosophand., Reg. 2. 
St. Thomas enunciated the same principle: “Nature, if not impeded, works in one 
and the same way.” (Summa, I, q. 19, a. 4.) 

38There is a striking resemblance, not to say identity, between the concept of nature 
as held by Wilson and St. Thomas. Both regard it as an intrinsic principle of 
operation, with which the creature is endowed by the Creator, and by which the whole 
universe is brought under the direction of the Divine governance, each component 
part, possessing, in the forces and powers of its being, a participation in the law, by 
which it is governed. In the irrational world, this is effected through forces and 
energies, determined to one mode of action; in the rational creature, man, through 
the directions, which reason, considering the nature of men and his relations to God 
and other creatures, gives to his free will. (Wilson, Works, I, 49, 92; St. Thomas, 
Summa, I II, q. 90, a. 1; g. 91, a. 1-2; ¢g. 93, a. 5.) Hence in the case of the rational 
creature only, the bond binding him to the Creator is the moral bond of law, by which, 
as a person, he is subject to the personal God, his Lord. (Cf. Bernard Roland-Gos- 
selin, La Doctrine politique de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1928), pp. 60ff.). 
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principle. The statesman, taking man as he is, and not as he 
ought to be, infers thence the part he may be counted on to 
play, if placed in certain situations, and directs his policy ac- 
cordingly. For laws ought to be suited to man as he is. This 
latter remark indicates the one grain of truth to be found in 
the poison of juristic Pragmatism; and this truth is the legiti- 
mate property of the older jurists, who held that there is an 
objective order of right, to which, as to an ideal, the actually 
established order must conform within the limitations of 
human weakness. For the norm, which reason follows in in- 
terpreting the exigencies of that order, is not merely human 
nature in the abstract, but in the concrete circumstances of 
time and place, and of the moral and intellectual culture of 
those possessing it, with the relations resulting from these 
concrete conditions of existence. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that expediency is the sole guide of the statesman. No 
jurist puts in clearer light, than Wilson, the moral principles, 
that should control municipal and international law. Simi- 
larly, Burke protested against government being made” 


the plaything and the sport of the feeble will of man, who by a blasphemous, 
absurd, and petulant usurpation, would place his own feeble, contemptible, and 
ridiculous will in the place of the divine wisdom and justice. . . . [And 
yet he could also write] Circumstances are infinite, and infinitely combined. 
: He, who does not take them into consideration, is not erroneous, but 
stark mad—he is metaphysically mad. A statesman, never losing sight of 
principles, is to be guided by circumstances; and judging contrary to the 
exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his country forever. 


Evidence of objective truth comes to the mind from human 
testimony in matters of fact, and human authority in matters 
of opinion. Wilson observes that the greatest and most im- 
portant part of our knowledge is obtained from the testimony 
of others, and rests consequently on human faith. Evidence 
from this source, moreover, is of prime importance in the 


39Works, I, 510. Edmund Burke, Speech In The Impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
Works (New York, 1834), Vol. III, p. 327. Works (Oxford edit.), III, p. 317. 
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profession of law and the administration of justice. Hence 
Wilson condemns those, who represent reliance on human 
testimony as unphilosophical and absurd, and maintains that 
because of the importance of faith in the word of another, for 
the individual and social life of man, we find him endowed 
with two natural tendencies: to speak the truth himself, and 
to believe what is spoken to be true. Without such disposi- 
tions in man, human society would be impossible. 

With regard to the first, he remarks that, “even the most 
consummate liar declares truths much more frequently than 
falsehoods.”*° Therefore, Hume was wrong, when he made 
our reliance on human testimony spring from experimental 
observation of human veracity and of the usual conformity 
of facts with the reports of witnesses.** Were this the case, 
inexperienced children would be the least disposed to rely on 
the testimony of others, and the most experienced of men the 
most ready to believe whatever might be told them. The 
reverse, and for wise reasons, is the case. The child relies 
implicitly on what others tell it; as it matures, in the light 
of developing reason, and expanding experience, it discovers 
causes for suspecting some testimony and rejecting others. 
But, through the whole of life, human testimony is considered 
a safe guide of opinion and conduct.” From these remarks, 
perhaps, and from his explicit statement that “belief in testi- 
mony springs, not from the precepts of the law, but from the 
propensity of our nature,” one might be inclined to think, 





49Works, I, 502,-505, 230. Among the historical skeptics and hypercritics, against 
whom Wilson protests, must be reckoned Pierre Bayle (Dictionnaire historique et 
critique, 1695, 1740) and the Encyclopedists of the eighteenth century, Diderot, Con- 
dorcet, Voltaire. In recent times Max Nordau, (Interpretation of History) Bernard 
Bosanquet, (Principle of Individuality and Value) and Oswald Spengler (Der Unter- 
gang des Abendlandes) have fallen more or less into the same error. 

“1Hume, On Miracles, Part I. 

42Works, I, 503. 

8Ibid., 499. 
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that Wilson assigns blind instinct as the ultimate ground for 
such belief. This, however, would be a false impression; 
for the real grounds, which he assigns for our deliberate 
reliance on human testimony, are the evident reasonableness 
of such reliance, where the knowledge and veracity of the 
witness is beyond question. 

This follows from his general position, that the mind as- 
sents to a proposition only on evidence, and is implied in the 
reasons he assigns for suspecting or rejecting testimony. These 
are: first, if the substance of the testimony appear improbable 
or incredible; secondly, if the witness seems to be no com- 
petent judge of the matter; thirdly, if he is known to have 
given false testimony in the past; and lastly, if in the present 
instance he has some strong inducement to lie.‘* Just as 
the good reputation of the witness, and the manner and cir- 
cumstances in which he gives his testimony, insensibly in- 
crease its authority. That the evident reasonableness of such 
conduct, is the motive of our assent to testimony, according 
to Wilson, follows also from what he holds concerning the 
force of convergent testimonies, namely, that the very con- 
vergence gives additional probability to the aggregate of all 
the probabilities engendered by the separate testimonies, and 
that where the agreement is perfect, the witnesses many, and 
the possibility of collusion excluded, the evidence resulting 
may equal that of strict demonstration. For back of these 
practical rules for the appreciation of the force of testimony, 
and justifying them, is the evident principle, that the mind 
would be acting against its own nature, in refusing its assent, 
where the knowledge and the veracity of the witness.are un- 


questionable.* i 
No addition of probabilities can ever give certitude; for 


“*Thid., 503-504. 
Works, I, 504. 
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where the separate motives of assent do not exclude the con- 
trary, their aggregate will not exclude it, just as no addition 
of zeros will ever give unity. If, however, following the 
bent of the human mind, we seek to account for such a con- 
vergence, we shall find, at times, that the only sufficient reason 
for it, in such a diversity of persons and circumstances, is the 
evidence of the known truth. But, by this procedure, a motive, 
differing in kind, and not merely in degree, is brought to bear 
upon the mind, a motive demanding unqualified assent. We 
may add, that the moral certitude we have from human testi- 
mony, easily becomes physical ; this happens, when it is evident 
that the witnesses have no reason for lying, and rather great 
reason to deter them from lying; for it is repugnant to the 
nature of the rational will te act without even the appearance 
of good as a motive of its action.“ 

In regard to authority in matters of the mind, Wilson 
urges a critical, but respectful attitude. That expert testimony 
should have weight with us, in fields of knowledge which 
we have not been able to explore personally, accords with 
the dictates of nature and sound sense. Moreover, even in 
matters, in which he himself is personally competent, a man 
must have an uncommon degree of self-sufficiency not to feel 
an increased reliance on his conclusions, when confirmed by 
others, conspicuous for their penetration and discernment.” 

In treating of this question, Wilson lays down two principles 
which are open to misconception. The first is, as we have 
seen, that the improbability of the substance of a given testi- 
mony justifies our suspecting or even rejecting it. The certi- 
tude we have concerning a fact of history, depends, it is true, 
in some measure, on the judgment we pass regarding its 





46Pesch, op. cit., I, n. 718. 

4?Works, I, 65, 228, 505-506. This was the attitude of St. Thomas. Some attention 
should be paid to the labors of one’s predecessors in the same field, because no man 
is self-sufficient in the quest for truth. (In L. II Metaphys., Lect. I.). Reason, how- 
ever, is the guide in philosophy. (Summa, I. gq. 1, a. 1.) In such matters, human 
authority is the weakest of all arguments. (Summa, I, 7. 1, a. 8, ad 2.) 
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possibility and intrinsic probability; this is admitted by the 
eminent critic and Bollandist, De Smedt.**® But the grounds 
on which historical testimony is questioned, because we think 
the facts related impossible, or improbable, must be such as 
can bear the scrutiny of reason, and not vulgar prejudice or 
false philosophical assumption elevated to the dignity of a 
dogma. Thus, for an historian to reject the relation of a mar- 
velous occurrence, though attested by witnesses and documents, 
which meet the Bollandist’s requirements in such cases, of a 
“superabundance of proofs,” is to contravene the canons of 
historical criticism. He allows his historical conclusions 
to be dictated by philosophical views, which are not only 
false, but often betray, on examination, a childish miscon- 
ception of the metaphysical question involved.® 

The second principle, laid down by Wilson, which must 
be severely limited, if it is not to mislead, is the following: 
“An opinion, generally received in all countries and all ages, 
acquires such an accumulation of authority in its favor, as 
to entitle it to the character of a first principle of human 
knowledge.”” The principle is true, when in addition to 
their universality and constancy, “the judgments in question 
are concerned with matters of fundamental and vital import 
to man, and hence a sure knowledge of which is necessary, . 
if he is to live a stable, physical, intellectual, social, moral, 
religious life.” For in such conditions, these judgments are 


*8Joseph de Tonquédec, Introduction a l'étude du merveilleux et du miracle (Paris, 
1923), pp. 280284, citing De Smedt, Régles de la critique historique. 

*9The Liberal German exegetes of a former generation gave an exhibition of this 
unhistorical spirit, when they placed the composition of the Synoptic Gospels at a 
date much posterior to the destruction of Jerusalem, because they contain the prophecy 
of that event, and all prophecy according to their philosophy is written after the event. 
A. Harnack gave an example of historical probity, when, though himself holding the 
same false view, he refused to allow his philosophical prejudices to modify his 
historical conclusions from documentary evidence, and fixed the date of their com- 
position at a time much anterior to the fall of Jerusalem. (Tonquédec, op. cit., p. 
291.) 

5°Works, I, 506. 
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motived by objective evidence, and proceed from the intellect 
acting under the influence of no disturbing cause. Hence, 
either they are true, or the absurdity of skepticism must be 
admitted.” But the principle is not true in more abstruse 
matters, of little or no importance for the conduct of life. To 
realize the justness of this distinction, we have only to recall 
how lingering a death the geocentric system of the world had 
even in the minds of the learned. 

Wilson remarks, that this investigation into the nature and 
conditions of human cognition has cost him some trouble, but 
that he thought it his duty to make and communicate it to 
his student auditory; for without it no superstructure of legal 
system would rest on a solid foundation.” This foundation 
he lays in the philosophia perennis—common sense systema- 
tized and justified. For, holding to the existence of an ob- 
jective order of truth, which is the measure of mind, he main- 
tains that knowledge is a conscious assimilation of reality, 
and that we have an objective norm of knowledge and certi- 
tude in the evidence of reality. Holding that the mind of 
man is not sense-bound, but penetrates the inner nature of 
things and his own inner nature in which reason reads the 
will of an all-wise, and all-good Creator and Providence, 
he has an objective norm of morality. This, as a jurist, he 
will apply, not only to individuals in their relations with each 
other, and with the State, but also to the State in its relations 
with its citizens and with other States. 

This gives him an objective norm of positive law, whether 
municipal or international, the exigencies, namely, of reason, 
guided by the evidence of the concrete circumstances, in 
which the State and its citizens find themselves. For he 
holds, as does St. Thomas,” that it is proper to reason to 
cognize order: the material order, which actually reigns in 





51William J. Brosnan, S.J.. God and Reason (New York, 1924), pp. 189,ff. 
52Works, I, 246. 
58St. Thomas, In L. I., Eth., Lect. 1. 
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the universe and the moral order, which the State and the citi- 

zens are morally bound to achieve in the exercise of their ac- 
tivities, in view of their respective ends and natures. Con- 
stitutional government will be for him only the practical 
machinery for the actualization of this order that ought 
to be, “the legal dominion of reason and justice—the diversi- 
fied, but connected fabric of universal justice—well cramped 
and bolted together in all its parts.” Thus he has a real 
foundation for the definition of law as the rule of reason, 
the rule of right order, as distinguished from the rule of 
a capricious and blind will. 

To this latter concept of law, the idealistic and evolutionary 
philosophies current in our day inevitably lead. For the 
votaries of the former, after the moon-making of Idealism,” 
an exercise which happily leaves the moon as it is and as the 
Creator intends it to be, betake themselves to law-making and 
law-interpretation, that turn the moral and political world 
topsy-turvy. For as they regard the moon as “their moon,” 
the moon of their making, so also they regard man and his 
end and rights in view of that end, as “their man,” and fashion 
him as they choose. When we see the product, we would be 
tempted to say, were the matter not so grave, “Bless me, 
Bottom, thou are translated!” For from a human person, 
made such, and treated as such by God himself, man becomes 
the nameless creature of the State, in Wilson’s phrase, “not 
only made for, but made by the government,” nothing but 
what the society frames, and able to claim nothing but what 
the society provides.” Evolutionary philosophy issues in the 


Edmund Burke, Speech at Bristol, Works (Oxford ed.), III, 43. 
55Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, p. 234. 

56Works, II, 303. Juristic Pragmatism, advocated by Dean Pound and Judge 
Cardozo, falls under the same condemnation. (Cf. International Journal of Ethics, 
V. 39, n. 3, pp. 269ff.) The juristic expression of epistemological pragmatism, with 
its despair of truth, and its subordination of intellect to will, this theory makes utility 
the norm of law; hence it rejects the idea of an over-ruling moral law, proclaimed 
by reason, and holds “that ‘the just’ becomes merely the expedient in adapting the 
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same degrading enslavement; for holding actual law to be 
the result of the blind forces of evolution, it gives man a law, 
which is nothing but the sheer will of his master, who is not 
master of himself. In regard to both, Wilson’s warning is 
still timely :” 

That in the business of life, the dictates of common sense will always, and 
that in the business of government, the spirit of liberty will sometimes, prevail 
over false theories of politics and philosophy. . . . Ought not our con- 
duct as men and as citizens to receive benefit instead of detriment from the 
systems of our education? One, whose practice is in diametrical opposition to 
his principles, stands always in an awkward, often in a painful, and sometimes 
in a dangerous situation. 


Nor should we forget, that though the authors and first 
holders of a theory may be inconsistently better than their 
principles, or not have the courage of logic, their followers 
will not be able to rise above their principles, and will have 
even the audacity of logic. The first step in the enslavement 
of a free man is to give him the mind of a slave.* 





legal order to the social and economic structure.” ‘The social and economic structure 
may be damnable; but if the laws are adapted to it, they are just. This means, that 
whatever those in power, will, is law; and this in turn means unqualified tyranny, as 
Royer Collard pointed out a hundred years ago apropos of Rousseau’s sovereignty 
of the people: Elle n’est que la souveraineté de la force, et la forme la plus absolue 
du pouvoir absolu. Devant cette souverainté, sans régle, et sans limites, sans devoirs 
et sans conscience, il n’y a ni constitution ni lois, ni bien ni mal. . . . La volonté du 
jour retracte celle de la veille, sas engager celle du lendemain. Les prétentions de la 
plus capricieuse, de la plus extravagante tyrannie ne vont pas si loin, parcequ’elles ne 
sont pas a ce point dégagés de toute responsabilité. (cf. Oeuvres de Abbé Thorel, 
IV, 18.) 

57Works, I, 246. 

58The warning again is Wilson’s: “I have said that the spirit of liberty will some- 
times prevail over false theories of politics. Unhappily I could not say more. . . . 
Let us look around us and behold the sons of men. . . . What an immense proportion 
of them are the wretched slaves of perverted opinion, of perverted system, of perverted 
education—in matters relating to the principles of society and the rights of the human 
kind!” (l.c.) 














The Catholicism of Dickens 


THEODORE MAYNARD 


to commence a piece of special pleading. Everybody 

knows that Dickens, unlike all the other Victorian 
radicals, remained a member of the Church of England and 
showed for her a genuine affection. Even the fact that, for a 
time, irritated beyond all bearing by some particularly crass 
instance of “Established” stupidity he attended a Unitarian 
chapel, makes his Anglican attachment still clearer. For he 
came back; he could not help coming back. The great human- 
itarian was no longer able to endure separation—or the icy 
humanitarianism of those with whom he had briefly associated. 
As for other forms of dissent, his furious contempt is flaunted 


"Tee title of this paper might suggest that I am about 


in a dozen pictures of the Stigginses, the howling shepherds 
of Little Bethel. 


I 


At the outset, I must admit the sentimental Anglicanism 
of Dickens to be incontestable. I admit also that too much 
may be deduced from the fact that Dickens’ grandchildren, 
like Sir Walter Scott’s descendants, are Catholics. Though 
one may harbor a suspicion that in these cases there is the 
fulfilment of an unconscious Catholic tendency in the fore- 
bears, it can be only a suspicion. What unconscious Catholic 
tendency on the part of Charles Kingsley—that. muscular 
Christian whose muscularity was more demonstrable than his 
Christianity—did his daughter Lucas Malet fulfil by entering 
the Church? 

At this stage, therefore, I shall content myself with a gen- 
eral critical discussion of the work of the ecstatic reporter, 
hoping that the judicious reader will be able to reach back 
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from the second half of this essay, and to see that everything 
is germane to the subject. But not to keep the suspense too 
long drawn out, I give now an account of a dream as recorded 
by Dickens, and included in John Forster’s Life. This is the 
book in which all Dickensian critics must of necessity quarry. 
Though an acquaintance with the facts of Dickens’ life is not 
essential to an enjoyment of his art, there is hardly another 
instance where such knowledge is of aid to the complete un- 
derstanding of his work. Forster himself greatly enjoyed the 
art, and was, moreover, Dickens’ closest friend. But he does 
not always seem to appreciate the significance of the biograph- 
ical details he so faithfully records. 

He offers, for instance, no indication of appreciating the 
significance of this fact. Dickens’ sister-in-law, Mary Ho- 
garth, whom he had loved and revered as a saint during her 
life, appeared to him in a dream. After some less important 
question had been asked and answered, the dreamer “in an 
agony of entreaty” cried out: “Answer me one other question. 
What is the true religion?” The spirit paused a moment 
without replying, and Dickens “in an agony of haste,” lest 
it should leave him, said, “You think as I do, that the form 
of religion does not so greatly matter, if we try to do good?” 
But, observing that Mary still hesitated, he asked again, “Per- 
haps the Roman Catholic is the best? Perhaps it makes one 
think of God oftener, and believe in Him more steadily?” 
Then, at last, in heavenly tenderness the spirit spoke, and the 
dreamer was so moved that he felt his heart would break— 
“For you, it is the best.” He awoke with tears running down 
his face and, rousing his wife, told her what he had seen and 
heard, four times over so that no detail should be forgotten. 
Later, with characteristic common sense, Dickens analyzed 
the circumstances that might have been the cause of the dream, 
but commented: “And yet, for all this, put the case of that 
wish being fulfilled by any agency in which I had no hand; 
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and I wonder whether I should regard it as a dream, or as 
an actual Vision!” 


II 


In one respect Dickens stands alone even among the giants: 
in that he made articulate the most inarticulate of men, the 
English poor. It may be that it was not until the nineteenth 
century that the mass of Englishmen were driven to their last 
refuge, their inexhaustible and incomprehensible humor. Yet 
we cannot be sure that Dickens was dealing with a class of 
people never seen until his own age. For Shakespeare, whose 
characters show for the most part the eloquence which seems 
to have been so natural to the sixteenth century, anticipated 
Dickensian characters with Dogberry and Verges and Bottom 
the Weaver. But these are exceptions; perhaps only adum- 


. brations of what was to come. 


Later we get, in a few writers, some gleams of the vision; 
in William de Morgan, for example, and in that very great 
book, Walter de la Mare’s “Memoirs of a Midget.” Mrs. 
Bowater, her daughter Fanny, even Mr. Anon, with his pas- 
sionate gloom, are Dickensian; and, most of all, Mr. Bates 
with his “What I say is, a job’s a job; and if a job’s a job, it 
should be made a job of.” But this is to point out only that 
they, too, have their Englishry—into which arcanum Dickens 
penetrated more profoundly than any other writer of the last 
hundred years, if not of all time. 

We do not think of any of Dickens’ predecessors as a “cock- 
ney,” for, though Chaucer called himself one, the modern type 
was not yet in existence. Shakespeare, if most of his work 
was done in London, had his eyes always full of the woods 
and meadows of the soft westland country in which he was 
born and to which he retired. Spenser, though he wrote of 
“Gentle London, my most kindly nurse,” mused beside a 
Thames that still ran silver. Dr. Johnson came nearest to 
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being a cockney, yet he bore about with him to the end the 
sturdy provincialism of the Midlands. But Dickens is a cock- 
ney through and through. He goes out into the country often 
enough, but always as a tripper in a char-a-banc on a Bank 
holiday. Mr. Pickwick could say to his companions, “The 
only question is, where shall we go next?” But for him, as 
for all of Dickens’ characters, all roads lead to London. The 
scene may shift to any one of a dozen English towns, to 
Rochester, Salisbury, Portsmouth, or Yarmouth, or to Eaton- 
swill. Martin Chuzzlewit may be sent off to the swamps of 
the Mississippi, and Sidney Carton to the boulevards of Paris, 
but all of Dickens’ books are tales of one city. Under the blue 
Italian skies he comforted his heart in the bitterness of exile 
by writing “The Chimes” and thinking of crooked alleys, 
gnomic windows, and the thick yellow fog of London. 

Yet at nine years of age he was taken from Chatham, where 
the delicate little boy had been happy among his books and 
in watching sturdier schoolfellows play, “from Kentish woods 
and fields,” as Forster tells us, “Cobham park and hall, 
Rochester cathedral and castle, and all the wonderful romance 
together, including a red-cheeked baby he had been wildly in 
love with,” to the London he had yet to discover, to the Lon- 
don where he was to be desperately unhappy at first, to the 
London he was to conquer. 

In view of the fact that the commonest modern charge 
against Dickens is that he took too rosy a view of life, it is 
necessary to point out that he began by experiencing the most 
abject of all forms of misery, the misery of a proud, sensitive 
and helpless child. Forster gives us in Dickens’ own words 
an account of this period of degradation, his working in the 
blacking factory; Dickens tells us something of it in “David 
Copperfield.” 

His spirit was too buoyant to be permanently embittered by 
his early experiences, but no doubt we owe to his sufferings in 
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childhood his long series of portraits of unhappy children. 
This should be remembered in extenuation of Smike, Little 
Emily, Little Nell, Paul Dombey and the rest. 

Yet because of these very real tragic experiences we get 
what is, artistically considered, the worst fault of Dickens— 
his tendency to overdo, to a shocking extent, his pathos. While 
“The Old Curiosity Shop” was appearing in monthly parts, 
many correspondents begged Dickens not to let Little Nell 
die. My complaint is that he ever let her live. I can forgive 
her (and Dickens) for the sake of Mrs. Jarley and Dick 
Swiveller; and in re-reading “The Old Curiosity Shop” it is 
quite easy to dodge round the corner whenever the tapping 
of the walking-stick, warns one of the approach of Nell and 
her imbecile grandfather. But she remains, nevertheless, a 
blot upon a marvelous book. It may be that there are still 
people who weep over her woes. Bret Harte wrote a poem 
describing the reading in camp of “The Old Curiosity Shop” 
to a group of “Forty-Niners.” Well, I can easily believe that 
rough, simple men, far from home, wept, as Bret Harte says 
they did, over Little Nell. I cannot weep. Instead, I hur- 
riedly seek the company of Mr. Chuckster and the Glorious 
Apollos. 

The other alleged faults of Dickens, with the exception of 
his tendency to melodrama, are easily disposed of. It is fre- 
quently said, surely by those who have not read him, that 
Dickens writes badly, ungrammatically. Mrs. Meynell, who 
admits that “with a thousand felicities of diction, Dickens had 
no body of style,” refutes the charge sufficiently. There are 
occasional awkwardnesses, it is true, but even these rarely fail 
to contain also those vivid lightning phrases that illuminate a 
whole landscape. Can anyone read the account of the murder 
in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” or of the duel in “Barnaby Rudge,” 
or of the storm in “David Copperfield,” and then say that 
Dickens is not one of the most consummate masters of expres- 
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sion? Take this, on the night wind, a passage that could be 
matched a thousand times, but only by Dickens: 


And when it has got in; as one not finding what it seeks, whatever that 
may be; it wails and howls to issue forth again, and, not content with stalking 
through the aisles, and gliding round and round the pillars, and tempting the 
deep organ, soars to the roof, and strives to rend the rafters: then flings itself 
despairingly upon the stones below, and passes, muttering, into the vaults. 
Anon, it comes up stealthily, and creeps along the walls; seeming to read, in 
whispers, the Inscriptions sacred to the Dead. At some of these, it breaks 
out shrilly, as with laughter; and at others, moans and cries as if it were 
lamenting. 


No word in it could be bettered! Nothing could be more 
vivid! 

What other charges are there? That Dickens could not 
draw a gentleman? There are, it is true, Sir Mulberry Hawk 
and Lord Frederick Verisopht. But then, there are also— 
after Dickens had had the opportunity of coming into contact 
with and of observing the aristocracy,—Sir Leicester Dedlock, 
Cousin Feenix, and Major Bagstock, all sharply differentiated, 
and all exactly depicted. Major Bagstock is as true to life as 
Major Pendennis. But he is more true—and here we have 
Dickens’ superiority over Thackeray—to the imagination. 
Thackeray’s Major goes a long way, but we would go a long 
way to meet the Major of Dickens. 

Then there is the charge that Dickens was no psychologist. 
It is made, to take one instance, by the German critic, Stefan 
Zweig, in an admirable article contributed by him to the Dial 
in January, 1923; and it is a just accusation, with Mr. Dombey 
and Mr. Boffin as leading witnesses, though Herr Zweig 
does not, I think, bring them forward. But Dickens 
did not pretend to be a psychologist. He was an observer. 
No peculiarity of aspect, gait, or dress; no trick of voice or 
gesture ever escaped him. He shows us character as it is, not 
character in the process uf becoming. 
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Yet it is here that the most serious charge of all is made. 
Dickens, so we are told, could do no more than caricature. 
Barkis is always willing; Mr. Micawber is always waiting for 
something to turn up; Mrs. Gamp is always wanting the bottle 
handy on the mantlepiece in case she should feel disposed to 
put her lips to it. One wonders why the modern world, which 
complacently accepts the monotonous regularity with which 
Mutt heaves his daily brick at the head of Jeff, or with which 
the lady in “Bringing up Father” belabors her husband with 
the rolling pin, should object. All the same, the objection 
is there. 

But is Dickens a mere caricaturist? Only a generation 
brought up on the comic strips and the tabloids could think 
so. Only a generation which gives us Jeff as a substitute for 
Jefferson Brick could think so. Dickens had no need to 
caricature. All he had to do was to make faithful portraits 
of people who were caricatures. He did not exaggerate Mr. 
Micawber or Mrs. Micawber. He merely described his own 
father and mother. The wildest pages of “David Copper- 
field” are those which record what actually happened. 

And I myself have known scores of Dickens characters, that 
is characters who might have appeared in the pages of one of 
his novels, but whom Dickens did not have the good fortune 
to know. 

But what of it if Dickens did exaggerate? His creations 
are more real to many of us than the dull men and women we 
know in the flesh. Babbitt is no more than a composite photo- 
graph taken at any Rotary Society, and lives because all men 
find their own faces in the picture. We do not see ourselves in 
Squeers, or in Bob Sawyer, in Mr. Toots. They are‘distinctly 
cut off from us. They possess their own individuality. They 
are gods whom we must adore. Hazlitt said that the works 
of Sir Walter Scott are almost like a new edition of human 
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nature. It is true, but it is even more true of Dickens. “This,” 
as Hazlitt exclaimed, “is indeed to be an author!” 


III. 


Yet Dickens is not read today nearly as much as he deserves 
to be. This is remarkable when we consider that in his own 
life time he enjoyed the wild enthusiasm, to a degree altogether 
unparalleled, of all classes of society. People then merely 
existed between the publication of the monthly parts of his 
novels, and lived only, in ecstasy, while reading them. There 
are, truly enough, a large body of Dickensians among us, 
though some of these, I regret to say, spend a large part of 
their time speculating upon Dickens’ intentions with regard to 
the plot of “Edwin Drood.” Nevertheless, with the majority of 
so-called well-read people Dickens is hardly more than a 
name. It must be acknowledged that in every list of prescribed 
reading in American high schools and colleges “A Tale of 
Two Cities” is put down. But this reveals that the professors 
and the schoolmarms do not appreciate Dickens—or why 
should they demand the reading of Dickens’ least character- 
istic book? I have taught in various American colleges during 
the past eight years, and I have always insisted upon the read- 
ing of the “Pickwick Papers” and of “Nicholas Nickleby.” 
The reports upon the books received by me are curious. Some 
of them tell me that Dickens had no humor! Though he may 
have had a certain amount of wit! A few admit that the read- 
ers began with a prejudice against Dickens, acquired in high 
school, but have ended with approbation. One, that came in a 
few weeks ago, modestly recorded: “I once thought Dickens 
dead from the neck up, but I have now come to the conclusion 
that I must have been dead from the neck up.” That change 
of heart (or neck) is, I suppose, something to have achieved. 

The ingenuous young man to whom I have just referred 
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undoubtedly had acquired that disposition to regard the clas- 
sics sourly, as a result of unimaginative teaching. But this 
prejudice is unfortunately shared, though with far less excuse, 
by many who pride themselves upon their responsiveness to 
art in its various manifestations. Often enough, of course, 
such responsiveness is something hurriedly picked up after a 
deficient education has run its baleful course, and, therefore, 
extends only to the latest well-puffed book, leaving behind it 
such a view of the vague lands where the great writers have 
their abode as Plutarch ascribed to the geographers’ notion 
of the countries extending beyond the limits of their maps: 
“Nothing but sandy deserts full of wild beasts, unapproach- 
able bogs, Scythian ice, or a frozen sea.” 

Sometimes, however, the disdain of Dickens is harbored by 
those who should know better. The trouble in such cases is 
that the critics persist in regarding Dickens as a novelist. It is, 
I admit, further complicated by the fact that Dickens also 
regarded himself as a novelist, and in such books as “Great 
Expectations” and “Edwin Drood” succeeded in becoming 
one. But by natural gifts and divine right he was something 
very different, though it is not easy to find a word exactly 
describing his vocation. We get a hint of it in the title of his 
first somber and immature volume—“Sketches by Boz”; and 
we see what the thing was in “Pickwick Papers,” which pro- 
fessors would, I suppose, put under the heading of “picar- 
esque.” There are gloomy short stories interpolated even 
there; but though these are not to be ignored in any sum- 
mary of Dickens’ work (for he had an incurable liking for 
the macabre), the reader in search of entertainment wisely 
skips them and hurries on to the frantic humor which is sure 
immediately to follow. 

This outrageous laughter persisted, though diminishing, to 
the end of Dickens’ life, coming even with an earthquake shock 
into “Edwin Drood” in the form of the tombstone to Mrs. 
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Sapsea. But Dickens grew more and more concerned in his 
later books (in fact to an increasing degree in all the books 
that followed “Pickwick”) with the construction of formal 
plots, in which immaculate heroes and heroines and abomin- 
able villains duly played their prescribed parts. Fortunately, 
however, the machinery broke down frequently, and the genius 
of Dickens swept away his ingenuity. The villains then be- 
come delightful in the persons of Squeers and Quilp; and 
even the romantic lovers leap to life in the ludicrous romance 
of Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness. In such things lies 
Dickens’ unique power. 

I must confess that I cannot understand anyone failing to 
be enchanted by his heavenly absurdities. I select at random: 
“There is no Whats-his-name,” said Mrs. Skewton, “but 
Thingumy, and Who’d-ye-may-call-it is his prophet.” “Sorry! 
cried Dick Swiveller to Miss Sophy Waikers, “Sorry in the 
possession of a Cheggs!” Mr. Pecksniff remarks of sirens, 
“Pagan, I regret to say.” Mr. Mantalini speaks admiringly 
of his wife “She, who coils her fascinations around me like 
a pure and angelic rattlesnake.” And Fanny Squeers writes 
from Dotheboys Hall: 

Sir, 

My pa requests me to write to you, the doctors considering it doubtful 
whether he will ever recuvver the use of his leg which prevents his using a pen. 

We are in a state of mind beyond anything, and my pa is one mask of 
brooses both blue and green likewise two forms are steepled in his Goar. We 
were kimpelled to have him carried down into the kitchen where he now lays. 
You will judge from this that he has been brought very low. 

When your nevew that you recommended for a teacher had done this to 
my pa and jumped upon his body with his feet and also langwedge which I 
will not pollewt my pen with describing, he assaulted my ma with dreadful 
violence, dashed her to the earth, and drove her back comb several inches 
into her head. A very little more and it must have entered her skull. We 
have a medical certifiket that if it had, the tortershell would have affected 


the brain. 
Me and my brother were then the victims of his feury since which we have 
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suffered very much which leads us to the arrowing belief that we have 
received some injury in our insides, especially as no marks of violence are 
visible externally. I am screaming out loud all the time I write and so is 
my brother which takes off my attention rather and I hope will excuse 


mistakes. 


The encountering of such humor, scattered in amazing pro- 
fusion as it is, affects the reader in exactly the same way as 
great music, or lyric poetry, or noble tragedy affects him: his 
soul is uplifted by rapture. Jesting of this sort rises, indeed, 
to the height of supreme beauty, and becomes a revealing 
vision of the universe. The fastidious moderns may in their 
anaemia reject Dickens, but we may say as Mr. Snevellicci 
said of his friend, the dead actor Glavormelly: “He is gone to 
that bourne from which no traveller returns. I hope he is 
appreciated there.” 

Here is the test case in English literature. Those who fail 
to appreciate Dickens betray intellectual and spiritual de- 
formity, for it is not a question like that of being cold to the 
subtle nuances of meaning or the delicate cadences of style 
of writers who deserve to be enjoyed for such matters. It is 
a question of lacking a taste for life, of a gusto for that from 
which all true literature springs. It is a question of recogniz- 
ing the catholicism of Dickens, even if the other question of 
his Catholicism is not immediately involved. 

I make profession, accordingly, of my adherence to the true 
literary faith, which, if anyone deny it, let him be anathema! 
While there are many notable names among our writers, there 
are five that must be held to be supreme: those of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and Dickens. Other writers 
surpass these in certain ways. Thus Keats did as much good 
work as Wordsworth, and less bad work; yet he is far below 
Wordworth in creative force and has, therefore, less universal 
significance. Jane Austen wrote six flawless novels, unmatched 
in English literature for their exquisite perfection; and Dick- 
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ens never wrote one flawless book. Nevertheless, Dickens is 
above, immeasureably above, Jane Austen. Well might the 
old charwoman (excellent critic!) say to Mrs. Hogarth: 
“Lawk ma’am! One man put together ‘Dombey’! I thought 
that three or four men must have put together ‘Dombey’!” 

Again, of the five supreme writers I have mentioned, two, 
Milton and Wordsworth, though English in other respects 
to the marrow, lack the flavor of humor; and to that extent 
fail to penetrate the last secret of Englishry. Of the three 
names that remain, Dickens’ is not the least. 


IV. 


I have said that the question of Dickens’ Catholicism is not 
immediately involved in that of his catholicism. But ulti- 
mately, of course, it must be involved; a catholic taste is a 
Catholic taste. 

The two things are one and the same in Dickens, even if 
there happens to be mixed with them, as has been pointed out, 
a good deal of bad taste. I will go further: the bad taste is 
only to be expected from a man deficient in education, who 
had pushed himself, by sheer energy and talent, to the position 
he came to hold. The miracle is that there was not much 
more bad taste in a young cockney radical who had every 
reason to be embittered against the world. Perhaps the other 
name for that miracle is genius. 

To the account of that desperately sincere but somewhat 
crude radicalism must be set down a certain purely fortuitous 
anti-Catholicism. The genius, however, is as Catholic as 
Shakespeare’s; from some points of view more Catholic. Two 
years after Dickens had his dream about Mary Hogarth, that 
is in 1846, when he was thirty-four, he wrote from Switzer- 
land: “My sympathy is all with the radicals. [He is referring 
to the Swiss anti-clericals.] I don’t know any subject on which 
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this indomitable people have so good a right to a strong feel- 
ing as Catholicity—if not as a religion, clearly as a means of 
social degradation.” And again; “If I were a Swiss... I 
would be as steady against the Catholic cantons and the pro- 
pagation of Jesuitism as any radical among ’em; believing 
the dissemination of Catholicity to be the most horrible means 
of political and social degradation left in the world.” But 
these outbursts are hasty generalizations arising from Dickens’ 
political sympathies. Europe was suffering from the reaction- 
ary aftermath of the French Revolution. Naturally, Dickens 
was upon the other side. Yet in December of the same year 
we find him writing to Forster: “I ath delighted to hear of 
noble old Stanny. Give my love to him, and tell him I think 
of turning Catholic.” 

We need not take that too seriously. On the other hand we 
should remember that Dickens, in denouncing the Swiss aristo- 
cratic party, was reading European conditions in the light 
of a not-too-accurate conception of feudalism, which he con- 
fused with the English squirearchy, very properly detested 
by him. He did not know, he could hardly be expected to 
know, that the squires had risen in England upon the ruins 
of the monasteries, though, had he been a farmer, like Cobbett, 
he might have divined it. Instead he offered in his “Child’s 
History of England” (a book which Mr. Chesterton says reads 
as though it had been written by a child instead of for chil- 
dren) a view of medievalism more ludicrous than the most 
farcical pages of any of his novels. 

Yet despite his contempt for the Middle Ages (due entirely 
to the provincial ignorance of his mid-Victorian radicalism) 
Dickens was the last survivor of Merry England. It is much 
more easy to imagine him drinking and talking at the Mer- 
maid than to imagine any of his contemporaries feeling at 
home in that glorious company; and he, alone, would have 
been completely in his element among Chaucer’s pilgrims. 
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But, like the rest of the half-educated men of his time, he 
thought of the Middle Ages as “the bad old times” and 
stretched them from fabulous antiquity to fifty years before 
his own birth. 

Flushed with exercising his power of destroying particular 
political and social abuses, he tended to forget, or not to notice, 
other evils that needed to be destroyed. Above all, he was 
ignorant of the origin of the worst evil of his time and ours, 
capitalistic industrialism. Ina rapture he created Bumble the 
beadle and castigated the poor-law system of England, in- 
nocently unaware that it was the Reformation which had made 
any poor law necessary. He created Mrs. Camp for our 
delight, annihilating her type as he did so, not reflecting that 
incompetent, drunken and mercenary nurses would not have 
been common had England not excluded the Sisters of Charity. 
He saw, and loathed, the inefficient aristocracy, the hocus- 
pocus of parliamentarianism, as it had become, the snobbery, 
and, above all, the grinding poverty of the vast majority of 
his countrymen; but it apparently never occurred to him that 
Protestantism had anything to do with the matter. 

All this was an important deficiency; but it is still more 
important that the instincts of Dickens were entirely Catholic. 
We have here one more instance of the fact that there is fre- 
quently in men of genius a conflict between the prejudices 
they have haphazardly acquired and their profounder instincts. 
Thus Scott, an inevitable Jacobite, whose heart was in the 
Highlands with Bonnie Prince Charley; who, as an artist, 
was a thoroughgoing democrat and gave his lowliest characters 
an eloquence matching that of princes, was an exceedingly 
high and dry Tory when he sat on the magistrates’ bench. 
Worse, Scott was a snob, and begged when, as a member of 
the reception committee, he welcomed the Prince Regent to 
Edinburgh, for the glass out of which His Royal Highness 
had consumed a drink of Scotch whiskey. It is true that he 
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broke the glass upon getting home by sitting upon it (possibly 
because he also had partaken of the same potion), but that 
he should have asked for the glass touched by those sacred 
lips! That he should afterwards boast that his title had been 
bestowed upon him by the personal initiative of the same 
exalted personage at the time he was reigning as George IV! 

I do not maintain that Dickens’ incidental, and accidental, 
anti-Catholicism was due solely to the circumstance that, as a 
radical democrat, he thought of the Church as tied to political 
absolutism. He was in error in thinking so, of course; but 
he did think so. Nevertheless, the basis of his prejudice was 
even more his mistaken guess that Catholicism is a religion of 
gloom. He hated hypocrisy far more than he hated gloom, 
and found both in the conventicles of dissent; but he hated 
gloom, too, and thought he saw it in Catholicism. As all his 
readers know, he loved to depict scenes of uproariously jolly 
eating and drinking—and Catholics went in for fasts. His 
imagination was full of emaciated monks and of anchorites 
who starved and scourged themselves in solitary cells. But 
much more disagreeable to him than such forms of austerity 
was the vow of celibacy. His own marriage was not very 
happy, but despite that, perhaps partly because of it, he liked 
to think of domestic felicity. To his virile nature the abnega- 
tion of marriage was incomprehensible. He could not bear 
the idea of young red-cheeked girls in convent cells, and sup- 
posed that they must be weeping their eyes out there. Nor is 
this view to be too harshly condemned, inadequate as it may 
be. Mr. Chesterton in “Orthodoxy,” a book, which, though 
written fifteen years prior to his reception into the Church, 
is as Catholic as anything that he has written since, confesses 
that he cannot, or that he could not then, understand the vow 
of virginity, while adding, with beautiful humility that he 
might any day come to see the meaning of it, as a flower in his 
Father’s garden whose name had not yet been told him. 
Dickens hardly deserves more blame for this than Chesterton. 
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Moreover, the body of English Catholics in the time of 
Dickens were a small group, to a considerable extent cut off 
from the national life, and, therefore, somewhat cowed and 
apologetic. There was an element of the furtive about their 
religious practices, and they knew that they existed on suf- 
ferance. They could not, therefore, be expected to manifest 
the gay belligerence of their descendants. 

Which leads me to point out that Mr. Haredale of “Barnaby 
Rudge,” while shown as a scrupulously upright English gen- 
tleman, is also shown as gloomily austere. In part, this may 
be accounted for on the ground that he was brooding over the 
murder of his brother twenty-eight years earlier; but only in 
part. Dickens unquestionably put down Haredale’s morbidity 
to the account of his religion. Miss Haredale, Dickens’ other 
Catholic, is not specially gloomy; but then she is nothing in 
particular, being of all Dickens’ heroines the most shadowy. 
So she is not a case in the least in point. She vaguely marries 
young Chester; but her uncle, having killed Sir John Chester 
in a duel, 
repairing straight to a religious establishment, known throughout Europe for 
the rigor and severity of its discipline, and for the merciless penitence it exacted 
from those who sought its shelter as a refuge from the world, he took the 
vows which henceforth shut him out from nature and its kind, and after a 
few remorseful years was buried in its gloomy cloisters. 


Dickens in the whole of “Barnaby Rudge” tried to be 
absolutely fair to Catholics, but that proves nothing except 
the sensitive honor which always actuated him. This, some- 
times, took quaint forms; as when a Jewish correspondent 
wrote complaining of the fact that Fagin had been made a 
Jew, and the novelist took the letter so seriously that he 
deliberately went out of his way to balance Fagin with a good 
Jew, Mr. Riah of “Our Mutual Friend.” This character, as 
was to be expected, being factitiously compounded, became a 
coat-hanger for rather musty second-hand garments, benignity, 
generosity, nobility and the rest. But while Dickens cannot 
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truly be said to have viewed his Catholic, Mr. Haredale, with 
enthusiasm—for he granted him his admiration, not his love— 
he at least made him alive, and prevented his being lost in a 
wild story of drunken mobs, murder and lighted torches. 


V. 


Too much, therefore, must not be read into the mere cir- 
cumstance that Dickens disapproved of anti-Catholic intol- 
erance, or even that, because of his generous nature, he was 
led into a chivalrous defence of Catholics as Englishmen. One 
would expect as much from Charles Dickens. It is worth 
noting, however, that he made a good deal of fun of Mrs. 
Varden’s “Protestant Manual,” and the expression of her re- 
ligion: “Mrs. Varden was seldom very Protestant at meals, 
unless it happened that they were under-done, or over-done, 
or indeed that anything occurred to put her out of humor.” 
Yet even this shows little more than that Dickens rightly 
thought there was something wrong with a religion arising 
from spleen, that made wives difficult to live with, or any one 
ill-natured towards his fellows. 

Much more significant than the conscious disapprobation 
of bigotry, is Dickens’ quite unconscious approval of Mr. 
Varden as an embodiment of the medieval spirit. For this 
admirable locksmith, though he belonged formally to no guild 
(since the Reformation had left him none to belong to), had 
all the virtues of the defunct guildsmen. Dickens knew noth- 
ing about the guilds, but he appreciated their characteristic 
virtues; and he saw them growing rarer, again without under- 
standing the cause. He failed to perceive his opportunity to 
make, through Varden, a capital point against Protestantism, 
though he was at that moment writing a book against Protes- 
tant prejudice. But he saw Mr. Varden’s practical medieval- 
ism in action, and seeing it, he, without comprehending it 
tully, loved it. 

Alice Meynell has well said in her essay, “Dickens as a Man 
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of Letters”: ‘(Nothing places him so entirely out of date as 
his trust in human sanctity, his love of it, his hope for it, his 
leap at it. He saw it in a woman’s face first met, and drew it 
to himself in a man’s hand first grasped.” I cannot fully 
agree, however, with the sentence which immediately follows: 
“And if he associated minor degrees of goodness with any 
kind of folly or mental ineptitude, he did not so relate sanc- 
tity; though he gave it, for companion, ignorance; and joined 
the two, in Joe Gargery, most tenderly.” 

Mrs. Meynell was probably thinking of Smike and Barnaby 
Rudge and Mr. Dick; but her decision, pushed to its limit, 
would exclude Mr. Toots, who abounded in holiness, even if 
we have to write him down as “Brother Ass.” His patronage 
of the Game Chicken is nothing to the purpose. A boxer was 
no worse than the thieves with whom St. Francis could be 
on good terms, or the publicans and harlots of whom Christ 
made His friends. Surely, Mr. Toots represents humility, as 
other saints in the Dickensian canon embody other specifically 
Christian virtues: Micawber, Hope; Dick Swiveller, Brother- 
ly Love; Tom Pinch, Faith; and Mr. Pickwick, Charity. 
Never mind such little incidents as the too frequent borrow- 
ings of half-crowns or occasional draughts of milk punch: 
the saints never pretended to be respectable people. St. 
Catherine of Siena let the bloody head of the criminal fall 
into her lap and soil her white Dominican wool; and St. 
Francis once preached a sermon clad only in a pair of drawers. 
Respectability must be left where it belongs—among Prot- 
estants. Sanctity must also be placed where it belongs—in 
the Catholic Church. And Dickens’ governing passion was 
for sanctity. 

There is one mure Catholic note in Dickens which must be 
touched upon: his love for the poor, indeed, his love for 
poverty. He did, it is true, amass what was, for a writer in 
his day, a considerable fortune. He did bend every nerve, 
killing himself in the end by doing so, to make money for 
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his family. As a poor boy, he had looked up at Gad’s Hill 
and made the impossible vow, later fulfilled, that he would 
one day buy that mansion. He did rise in the world, as he 
determined to rise. But he never valued money except as it 
would secure his children against the sordid poverty he had 
suffered in his own childhood. 

In this matter, however, we must not look too closely at 
Dickens’ business acumen, but at his art. And what do we 
find? Well, we find something that made Mr. Stefan Sweig 
sneer. We never find Dickens marrying his heroine to a duke, 
or his hero to an heiress. Kate Nickleby, marrying young 
Frank Cherryble, fared better than anyone else—and got per- 
haps £1,000 a year. But Tom Pinch and his sister are made 
perfectly happy on a tenth of that income. Edward Chester 
and Emma Haredale, so we are carefully told, are both im- 
poverished. Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, David 
Copperfield and Dora run their tiny, cozy households (if I 
remember correctly) upon something like £200 a year. It 
would have been easy for Dickens to have given them foot- 
men and carriages and diamonds and champagne. But Dick- 
ens instead makes them safe from want—no more. 

Those in a lower station of society have their prosperity 
administered upon a still more modest scale. This was because 
Dickens never pitied the poor any more than he patronized 
them. He might almost be said to have envied them. Tiny 
Tim waved his spoon when the pudding was set alight. Mr. 
Dombey never did. Kit Nubbles took his mother and little 
brother, as a special treat, to a theater and a supper of oysters 
and stout afterwards. But they had more fun out of it than 
the Veneerings got from their pompous dinners. The whole 
idea of Dickens may be summed up by saying that the poor 
in spirit are blessed not only because theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, but the kingdom of this world; that the meek inherit 
the earth. 











The Layman 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


(Fragment of a Scheme for a Book, found among the papers 
of an obscure Writer) 


O moy-mesme, adieu: je te quitte pour jamais! 


ITLE: The Layman. This title is only tentative. It 

does not really convince me. But it appeals to me 

strongly, and I shall probably keep it in the face of all 
objections. The book is to present, as alive in modern Eng- 
land, a revival of the worship and service of God in spirit and 
in truth akin to the movement of the Friends of God on the 
Rhine in the fourteenth century. A Layman played a great 
part in that, and so a Layman will be the inspirer, the prime 
mover, unobtrusively the guide of these Friends of God in 
England, too. 


I 


I had better open the book abruptly with the immediate 
appearance of my Layman. He is coming down the drive of 
Bramleigh Park, near Hertford. Is about fifty-six years of 
age, strongly built, beard and hair grey rather than dark, 
eyebrows bushy, eyes clear blue, face pale and rather strik- 
ingly free from wrinkles. Wears a cap, dark serviceable 
tweeds and heavy walking boots, and carries a stout stick. 
On his back a haversack, large enough to contain a change of 
linen and the necessaries for a night. The outline of two or 
three books visible on the outside. Arrived at the Park gate, 
a woman of the old servant type opens for him with a curtsey. 
He turns to the left, and walks down the London Road with 
the swinging step of a practised pedestrian. 

Bramleigh Hall exists no more. It was burnt to the ground 
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about twenty-five years ago, and not a scrap of its furniture or 
carving, not one of its famous collection of pictures, not a book 
in its rich library, was saved. The Hall was never rebuilt. 
The Layman lives a life entirely secluded from the world, in 
a small cottage made out of the blackened bricks of the noble 
old Tudor mansion. An elderly manservant, Simon, one of 
the Friends of God, his only helper. Every now and then the 
Layman leaves his cottage, always on foot, and tramps the 
country as if on some mysterious errand. 

But though the Hall has never been rebuilt, some twenty 
years ago workmen and a master-builder arrived at Bram- 
leigh, and a strange-looking building was run up with remark- 
able rapidity on the site of the old Hall. It was more like an 
almshouse than anything else. A Chapel in the middle, six 
two-room cottages on either side, and these again symmetri- 
cally flanked at either end with a building larger than them- 
selves. The people of Bramleigh village said that they must 
be almshouses. You couldn’t tell though: the Squire had 
been so strange in his ways since his lady had gone away and 
never been seen at Bramleigh again. 

The Layman was now bound for London. He never used 
a train or carriage without the strictest necessity. Hurry had 
departed from a once very active life. He took two days in 
covering the twenty-eight miles which separated Bramleigh 
from London. Arrived there, he engaged a single room on 
the outskirts of one of the most fashionable parts of London. 
His object was to be reasonably near the popular Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. In fact he had come to London with 
the intention of speaking to the Senior Priest of this Church, 
a complete stranger to him. Monsignor C........... is per- 
haps the most popular priest in London. [I cannot think of 
a good name for him; it should be distinctly old family, 
perhaps double-barrel.] A tall, spare, distinguished-looking 
figure, with grave, agreeable manners, all liked him. But 
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many anxious hearts, who would make a spiritual religion the 
be-all and end-all of their lives, went out to him with great 
expectancy. A fine preacher, an easy and engaging speaker. 
His Church well-disciplined, a model in every way. Has 
three assistant clergy. His boys’ and men’s choir now famous. 
Always grave old music. Orlando di Lasso a great favorite. 
The Church is large, packed when he preaches on topics of 
the day, and full of non-Catholics. People speak of him as 
certainly the next Auxiliary Bishop, and as surely some day 
filling the highest ecclesiastical office in the land. Monsig- 
nore is not at all averse from going to afternoon society func- 
tions, being under the impression that he may do good that 
way. At the last Royal Academy banquet, being accidentally 
the senior representative of the Church, was called upon to 
speak, and his remarks on the true principles of religious art, 
interested because of their novelty, and were rather fully 
reported. At times, he is seen at Royal garden parties, where, 
in the language of a certain class of people he is said to be a 
“credit to the Church.” He has many virtues, lives with 
great simplicity, observes the fasts as well as the abstinences, 
says Mass and Office carefully and deliberately, zealous in all 
priestly duties, self-sacrificing in his relations with the poor. 
Is manifestly on a road which leads to Heaven. 

The word saint is bandied about very freely in these days, 
and there were those in his Congregation who said: He’s a 
saint, you know. The Layman, when in London a year 
before, had seen him announced to preach on the text: “the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” He knew the preacher by 
name, had heard him highly spoken of, felt attracted to the 
man who could choose such a subject, and went to hear him. 
What he heard was finely put, by a man with a natural instinct 
for pure and melodious English; what he said was the result 
of reading, irreproachable enough in its way, but the Layman 
could see that the preacher did not know the hidden meaning 
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of the doctrine he was expounding, that he shrank from taking 
hard sayings in their literal meaning, that himself had cer- 
tainly never lived the life that he was now describing without 
a full understanding. He could see, too, that the thoroughly 
well pleased hearers were entirely unconscious of the reality 
of that Kingdom within them. But he came away deeply 
interested in the preacher, and with the certain conviction that 
he was intended for far higher things. He resolved to speak 
to him with the simple unreserve of the Layman to that un- 
known great Doctor and Preacher in the days of God’s Friends 
on the Rhine. At last he had come to London on this mission. 

The day after his arrival, being a Saturday, the Layman, 
like his prototype of old, went to confession to the famous 
preacher. He had a long weary wait before his turn came. 
Monsignor C.......... , as always with a man whom he did 
not know, inquired if he lived in the neighborhood, and sug- 
gested that he should call on him at the Clergy House. In 
this way he obtained a considerable influence for good over 
men, and secured their help in useful work. The Layman 
called a few days afterwards, and sent in his card. Monsig- 
nore was at home and alone for the moment. He was so 
charming and so friendly, so full of questions of moment in 
the practical life of the Church, that the Layman found it 
utterly impossible to broach the subject of his mission. He 
suggested instead that Monsignore should come to Bramleigh 
for a day or two’s rest and change. “I should be delighted if 
I might come during my holiday in August; impossible for 
me to be away at any other time. It will be a privilege to see 
the treasures of Bramleigh Hall,” he added, with a forgetful- 
ness or ignorance not like him. The Layman smiled: “I am 
happy to say I possess them no longer,” was his startling reply. 
“T wish they could have been saved, in part for the national 
collections, in part for our churches and monasteries, but all 
were lost in a fire twenty-five years ago. I was not ripe for 
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the sacrifice then, or thought I wasn’t. The Hall was never 
rebuilt. I have nothing but very rough accommodation for 
you. But you will find fresh air and shady woods, and the 
company of a few men who will warmly welcome your pres- — 
ence among them.” 

[I really must not go on making notes in this diffuse way. I might as well 


start in straight away on the book, which would probably be the most sensible 
thing to do. ] 


II 


Visit comes off. Monsignore lodged in one of the build- 
ings at end of apparent almshouses, where Layman repairs 
when he has guests. Their conversation gets gravely earnest, 
deeply spiritual, to the last degree alarming to Monsignor 
Givin eeedtess The Layman, as the best means of helping in 
his mission, tells the story of his life. As a child, much in 
Germany. Educated at Stonyhurst. Sandhurst. Goes into 
Rifle Brigade. Was in last Boer War (where, I happen to 
know, he got the V.C.). Father dies when he was twenty- 
three. Becomes thus the last of his race. Marries a girl of 
extraordinary beauty. But the marriage is not based on good 
motives throughout, and is unblessed. She leaves him two 
vears after with a brother officer. A black year follows. .. . 
He recovers his self-respect, and devotes himself to his estates 
and the welfare of his tenants. Rouses ire of neighboring 
gentry by paying what he called a living, they, a high wage. 
Reveres his religion, and exact in observances, but feels no call 
to exceed the minimum. At this time, a man of generous 
heart, his mind is in a turmoil and passion at the wretched 
lives of the poor, and the unjust condition and insufficient 
return made to the working classes for their indispensable 
services to the community. In the words of the ever-blessed 
Martyr, Sir Thomas More, he can see nothing in the organ- 
ized life of the modern world save “a certain conspiracy of 
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rich men, procuring their own commodities under the name 
and title of the common wealth.” He thought out a scheme 
for a communistic community to live on his estates. It was to 
be composed entirely of Catholics, for he recognized that there 
could with difficulty be a community of goods without a 
common religion, nor any hope of maintaining a disciplined 
life calling for much self-restraint, without the parallel life 
of the Catholic Church. 


[This scheme was to take corporate shape later on; indeed, years after the 
Layman’s conversion to an inward and spiritual life. My book to end with 
a minute description of the laws and constitution, the orderly and happy life, 
of the town and district of New Amaurote, where “na man hath anything 
but every man is rich.” I long to be writing this part. ]} 


But the very desire to institute such a community, has led 
him to a greater knowledge of the spirituality of that religion 
which is to be the community’s bond and inspiration. The 
light which came to him rather suddenly, works a great 
change in him; he becomes devout, turns to the reading of old 
spiritual books of which the library at Bramleigh is full, and 
begins unconsciously to make progress in the spiritual way. 
He learns what spiritual prayer is, and advances rapidly in the 
practice of it. (Old Augustine Baker very helpful to him at 
the time.) The idea of the Community does not cool exactly, 
but the great thoughts he has had about spiritual religion, a 
veritable revelation as it seems to him, unsettle him, make him 
feel weak, helpless, incapable of directing. He is wrought in 
the extreme as to what God wants of him. Apparently some 
new vocation, apparently a great change in his life. One 
thing seems quite clear: he is to make great sacrifices, to 
become in some way poor, and, clearest of all, to give his pos- 
sessions to the nation and the Church. He cannot face this 
sacrifice, and endures tortures. Goes to confession to reputed 
specialists, but fails to find courageous direction. 

At length hears that a friar from Strassburg, a Dominican, 
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with a great reputation for knowledge of the hidden ways of 
God, is in England, at the moment in the country near York. 
Has formed himself on his great spiritual forbears, on Eck- 
hart, Tauler, Suso, on the old Friends of God on the Rhine. 
The Layman goes to consult him. “I confess myself weekly,” 
he says; “but get no light, no direction in this crisis.” ‘Don’t 
worry about direction,” the friar answers; “God wishes to 
have the main direction of you Himself. You havea religious 
vocation, but not for a Religious Order. The tribulations 
you are going through are having a strongly purifying effect. 
Others are before you, sharp beyond thinking. You will 
never know any peace except such as comes from the patient 
endurance of ills. And that alone is the peace passing all 
understanding. I dare not yet say whether you should make 
yourself a poor man, but I have no sort of doubt you ought to 
live as a poor man. Stifle the sense of possession; use 
sparsely for yourself, liberally for others. I need not tell you 
to be constant in spiritual prayer: that is already your strength. 
All that comes to you is from God. It is, therefore, of the 
best, and couldn’t be better. Conform with joy and alacrity. 
The darkness around you seems very dense. But ask yourself 
whether for the moment you could bear more light.. I say, 
no. It would dazzle and hinder you, not help. Have no 
fear of the saving darkness, and believe me you will soon 
begin to feel, though nimis occulte, very secretly, the pressure 
of His hand on the tiller of your bark when you have let go 
though negligence or discouragement. Now bon courage! 
and for your penance make a meditation on Imitation ITI, 
xxxvii, and IV, viii.” 

The Layman went for a long walk, pondering in gratitude 
of heart what he had heard. He did not return to the little 
country inn till supper time. There were two telegrams 
awaiting him. One told of a fire that had broken out in the 
Hall, the other that it was a total ruin. His only feeling to 
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reproach himself for not having already made a sacrifice 
which he knew he had been called upon to make. 

Returned to Bramleigh, builds six-room cottage by the lake 
out of the ruins of his home, and the inward struggle begins 
anew and increases in intensity. He has made the meditation 
on those two chapters again and again, but without full under- 
standing. Flt, relinque te, et invenies me, “Son, leave thyself, 
and thou wilt find Me” (III, xxxvii). Oportet te dare totum 
pro toto, et nihil tut ipsius esse: “Give thy all for me who am 
All, and leave nothing of thy Self in thyself” (III, xxvii). 
“If thou wouldst be my disciple, give me thy Self with all the 
desires of thy heart” (IV, viii). It is no golden figure of 
speech which the author of the Imitation here uses: he is 
defining a state of the soul which has to be taken ad litteram 
et sine glossa. Yet even in the face of such limpid-clear 
teaching, the Layman did not realize that, besides the sur- 
render of things, there was such a thing as the surrender of 
Self. 


III 


At length light began to break. It seems to have come in 
the first place from the reading of Tauler’s Institutions. 
[Note. Must not forget to point out that this remarkable 
book of Rhineland spirituality is not by Tauler, but was com- 
piled from Tauler and others by St. Peter Canisius when a 
youth of twenty-two.] In his diary—I had better be in pos- 
session of a diary: intimate spiritual experiences suffer by 
being told in direct narration—in his diary he speaks of the 
extraordinary effect which chapter III had on him, how he 
could read no further, but only this chapter again and again 
in a great wonder and with much prayer and meditation. He 
realized for the first time, greatly marveling, that there was 
such a thing as denuding self of self, and with eyes, now wide 
open, he saw that he had taken many references to self-abnega- 
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tion to mean parting with things, whereas they really taught 
the stupendous doctrine of parting with Self. ‘Hitherto I 
have been ministering to my Self alone,” he notes in the diary. 
“If I cease to minister to my Self, I leave myself. If I leave 
myself I find God (Fili, relinqgue te, et invenies me). By 
constantly refusing all ministerations to Self, Self thus re- 
nounced and abandoned ceases to be a Self. 

“Every neglect of Self is an offering of Self to God. Every 
abstinence from the gratification of a natural desire, is a turn- 
ing to God by an act of supernatural love. 

“In none of the things which I naturally love, covet and 
desire, am I to gratify myself. I am to eschew and refuse 
utterly all things in which my Self takes delight. To read 
poetry, to see pictures, to hear music, to study a language—in 
the absorbing delight of these things I minister to my Self 
only. I must cease these ministrations utterly (se ipsum 
deserere, III, xxxi). The very negative action of doing so, is 
a positive surrender of Self to God. Not only am I wholly 
to renounce such things; the very desire of them is to be 
utterly eradicated. (Relinque cupidinem et reperies requiem. 
III, xxxii.) And so having nothing, I become a free man, 
and being nothing, a new life lives within me, and the 
wretched creature who resented some happenings and was led 
captive by others, is transformed into a man at rest and peace.” 

All that he had done and suffered before seemed as child’s 
play compared with the wrestle for the entire renunciation of 
Self. It is a secret, open but uncomprehended, come down 
to us from Apostolic days through the Middle Ages, the 
secret of the free, unentangled, detached, spiritual life. There 
is no longer any dissipation of the intellect, any riot of the 
memory, any satisfactions of the will. A man no longer does 
a single thing on his own account. Vanity, self-consciousness, 
the habit of complaining, the constant talk about and against 
people, have gone; the long trains of thought relating to self, 
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the egoist frames of mind, the will to possess and enjoy— 
proprietas—have vanished. This secret has never been known 
to any of the Christian sects; it is uncomprehended by good, 
praiseworthy Catholics: only the Gottesfreunde among Cath- 
olics know and understand. Ordinary good people deny the 
possibility of a holocaust of self: the secret of the Friends of 
God is that it can be and has been done, and that its accom- 
plishment is attended by a life blessed beyond thought. 


[All this is to be proved by sheaves of spiritual gleanings from Eckhart, 
Tauler and Suso to Fénelon and Ambroise de Lombez. To remember to 
bring out that few are called to practise, all to admire, the life of complete 
detachment. Also, to explain the prayer of recollection of the Friends of 
God, and to give specimens of celestial fuel for the sacred fires. ] 


The Layman in the strictest retirement wrestles with him- 
self until he has put into effect, as far as possible the new 
doctrine he has learnt. He resolves to devote his life to 
making known this secret to men whose lives are incomplete 
without it. Writing would have been useless, even if he could 
have written. It must be done by talking and quiet influence, 
above all by providing means to help aspirants. He builds 
the singular building in the Park to afford the necessary ex- 
ternal seclusion to those who are unable to make a solitude for 
themselves in the daily life of engrossing occupations and 
alluring distractions. Smilingly to himself he calls it The 
Highest School, thinking of the Heavenly youth’s speech to 
God’s servitor, the Blessed Henry Suso: “The highest school 
and the science which it teaches, is no other thing than the 
complete and perfect renunciation of Self... . ever con- 
tinuing in the perfect surrender of Self.” 

[Is not all this business about a peculiar building and special means of 
seclusion and teaching forced and artificial? Does it not jar? The robust 
medieval Friends of God on the Rhine, whether secular or religious, fought 


the battle against Self each in his own house or cell. Should I not do better 
to save Bramleigh Hall and its treasures for the future museum, art-gallery 
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and library of the communist community of New Amaurote? Must think this 
out properly. ] 


The Layman takes opportunities of making known the 
secret of this life to one or two acquaintances, and even to 
people whom he does not know or only knows about, and 
more easily to various priests and Religious. The friar to 
whom he had confessed comes to him for a while as Master 
of the Highest School. Of aspirants to the secret science, 
some stayed only for months, some for two or three years. 
Then returned to their avocations. Some only came for week- 
ends. Many turned away and came there no more. 


IV 


At the time of Monsignor C ’s first visit, there 
were some forty Gottesfreunde in England and Scotland. 
Fifteen of them were converted to Catholicism, simply be- 
cause they learnt that this deeply spiritual life was approved 
by a Church which had seemed to them principally to be 
taken up about forms and ceremonies. The proportion of 
very rich men among them is rather remarkable. It needs, of 
course, very strong doctrine to change the habits and aims of 
arichman. But these have been changed in some to the point 
of being ready to sacrifice their wealth to bring about the 
Apostolic Kingdom of God upon earth in which all things 
would once more be held in common. The Friends of God 
in modern England are in no sense an association, nor do they 
meet together, or observe any rules. They know each other 
and visit each other, when occasion arises. Unobtrusively, 
they try to influence for good, the Catholics of their own 
parish church. They live in poverty with the sense of use, not 
of possession, and abound in charitable works. Those who 
are employers of labor give their men a share in the business. 
They also help convents of inclosed nuns, and otherwise do 
what they can to advance the contemplative life. 
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The Layman’s first convert to Catholicism, purely by ex- 
plaining the doctrine of the destitution of Self—no other 
argument could possibly have moved such a man—was Mr. 
isaac Wainwright, only surviving partner of Wainwright 
Brothers and Naylor, the wealthy Quaker Sugar Refiners. 
The Layman overtook him one day on the road near Friern 
Barnet. They got into conversation together. Mr. Wain- 
wright, always spoken of as “a character,” was well known to 
be resisting by word and prayer the “forward movement” 
among the Society of Friends. In fact, he moved backwards, 
and thought and talked as a contemporary of John Woolman 
might have done. He immediately began to speak to this 
wayside acquaintance in whom he divined a kindred spirit, of 
the inward light of Christ and the Spirit, of the deplorable 
conditions of industrial life, of the deliberate, elaborate, sinful 
preparations for future human slaughter on a great scale, of 
the woeful state of Christendom, of apostacy from primitive 
Christian principles, even among the Friends. “The Society,” 
he said, “loves peace and hates war, loves justice and hates 
oppression, would bind up all men’s wounds, but is in danger 
of becoming a mere philanthropic society, instead of a com- 
munity of Christians dead to the world.” ‘They come to a 
fine, solid, red-brick, Georgian house near Friern Barnet. 
Mr. Wainwright invites the Layman in. He stays the night. 
Mr. Wainwright learns the secret of the complete annihilation 
of the Self in man. He quickly sees that here is the veritable 
folly of the Cross, that here is a doctrine heavens high above 
any he had ever known or attempted to live. He is a humble 
man, and soon hears the Divine invitation: Friend, go up 
higher. He is convinced that his “Friends” of old have but 
to hear the new-old Gospel to embrace it at once with a loyal 
submission to the Church that teaches it. He preaches and 
expounds, but to his surprise and sorrow, with indifferent 


success. 
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MonsignorC.......... stays at the Highest School during 
the whole of that August holiday. He is a changed man. 
Goes back to London to resign his position as Rector of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. [Must find out how this could be done, 
and on what sort of terms. Also whether “Rector” is the cor- 
rect title.] Resignation makes a great sensation. Preaches 
no farewell sermon, gives no reason, does not say where he is 
going. Has he been deprived, ask some. He has been de- 
prived, say others. Scandals are hinted at, then believed. 
Calumny, the ordinary lot of the Friend of God, is soon his. 
He had returned straight to Bramleigh. After sickness and 
suffering and tribulationem super tribulationem, has attained 
to complete renunciation. Is spiritualized beyond the other 
Friends. The Dominican from the Rhineland considers that 
he has received the grace of the mystical state, at least in its 
iJluminative stages: the unitive stage, he thinks, cannot be far 
distant. 

Suffers great remorse for his erroneous treatment of some 
former penitents, soothing when he should have roused, spar- 
ing when he should have chastised, “equally avoiding the 
extreme of this and the extreme of that,” when he should have 
encouraged and insisted upon extremes. He recognizes, too, 
that he was even ignorant of the nature of the aspirations of 
some—rashly he had talked of pride—and that he had failed 
to discover the propensity to supernatural prayer in others. 
His earnest desire to undo these evils. 

This he thinks can best be done by asking leave to preach a 
course of six sermons in his old church. The new Rector has 
no notion of the sort of life he has been leading, or the great 
change that has come over him in his views and life. He 
remembers only the attractive, edifying popular preacher of 
old, and readily gives leave. The fact that Monsignor 
2 ere has returned to London and will preach a course 
of sermons at SS. Peter and Paul is mentioned in the Catholic 
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papers and leading Dailies. [I will copy the Morning Post's 
paragraph, with its tribute to his moderation, common-sense, 
patriotism, loyalty, and correct attitude to the world gen- 


erally. ] 
The Church is packed. Breathless expectation. Electricity 
in the air. Monsignor C.......... ascends the pulpit with 


difficulty. Is seen to sway on the steps, to pause, to recover 
himself with an effort. The greatest change noticed in him. 
His spare figure much attenuated. His appearance arouses a 
feeling of discomfort and uneasiness in the congregation. The 
audible rustle seems to express something like a protest. He 
gives out his text with a clear voice: “I am before Thee as one 
that is not.” Was then suddenly seen to sway and grasp the 
pulpit before him with both hands. Then tears began to fall 
abundantly from his eyes. There was no sound, no twitching 
of the face, but the tears continued and he clutched the ledge 
of the pulpit more and more convulsively. He was deadly 
pale. 

Perhaps the Layman alone in that congregation thought of 
that wonderful scene in Cologne, more than five hundred years 
ago, when a great preacher and doctor, attempting to preach 
for the first time after a similar conversion and seclusion, could 
utter no word for his weeping, and left the pulpit with his 
sermon unsaid. Would the same thing happen here? The 
rustle, the discomfort, the uneasiness, become more and more 
pronounced. Suddenly the Church rang out with the sharp cry 
of a woman’s voice. All eyes turned for a moment in that 
direction. There was loud, excited, anxious whispered talk; 
movement and confusion were noticeable half way down, and 
presently four gentlemen were seen carrying out a woman in 
a rigid faint. Sir George Tate, the famous physician, quickly 
leaves his place in front and hurries after the group. 

The preacher seemed to be unaware of what was going on. 
Now he suddenly recovered himself, and began to speak in 
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calm, clear tones, his voice strangely musical and persuasive. 
Every word could be heard. The Church was hushed to 
deathly stillness, except for occasional convulsive sobs. The 
sermon was autobiographical. The preacher in haste to 
accuse himself. I need not make notes for the sermon. I 
have this quite clearly in my head, and shall reproduce long 
passages in the book. He draws a very vivid picture of his 
complete infection by Self, confesses that his religious life 
among them was in many ways based on the principles and 
prudence of this world, deplores his faulty and mistaken direc- 
tion of the best among his penitents, and implores those souls 
who have been misled by him to come to him now that he may 
undo the evil he has done. 

Monsignor C.......... is told with all possible considera- 
tion that for reasons of health he should not attempt to con- 
tinue his course of sermons, and there is no suggestion that he 
should occupy one of the Confessionals in the Church. He is 
sent by his authorities to take charge, as a “rest cure,” of a 
little Catholic Church (corrugated iron) in a Cornish fishing 
village. The Church of England is of small account there, 
and Catholics almost a negligible number. The place is 
divided between Salvation Army and Primitive Methodists. 
Monsignor C.......... ’s talks from the altar are often of 
the interior life and spiritual prayer. A Methodist or two 
drop into hearhim. Gradually more and more come. They 
like him, if not his ritual, call on him, argue and talk with 
him. A few become Catholics. After a year or so in this 


secluded spot, Monsignor C.......... goes to Bramleigh for 
a while as Master of the Highest School. 
* %*« 


[I am getting very tired of making these notes which become more and 
more desultory and seemingly aimless. To what purpose make a scheme of 
a book? I believe it will only hamper when I come to do the book itself. 
But I will persevere to the end, and see the result. ] 
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I may as well now attempt sketches of some of the other 
Friends of God in England. I will begin with Mr. Benjamin 
Rouse, the silversmith in Cornhill. He too, is a “character.” 
His hobby, for many years, collecting and dipping into the 
curiosities of religion. The great and true mystics are on his 
shelves also, but to him they are no more than so many 
curiosities. His two pillars Jacob Bohme and William Law, 
Jane Lead is his seer, and Antoinette Bourignon his prophet. 
Delighted in such books as Horneck’s “Happy Ascetic,” 
Bromley’s “Sabbath of Rest,” Hanne’s “Lives of Awakened 
Christians,” “The Lord’s Dealings with Muller,” and he set 
great store on a curious collection of unpublished letters and 
pamphlets of early Wesleyans, Moravian Brethren and Shak- 
ers. His favorite among Catholics Gregory Lopez, the first 
anchorite of the New World, and he had a particular liking 
for simple Brother Laurence. Had been a real benefactor to 
Mrs. Girling and her “People of God” when ejected from the 
New Forest in 1873. His shop an old one, founded in 1783, 
had furnished Bramleigh Hall from early days. The Lay- 
man knew him in consequence, and divined under his fantastic 
personal religion an anxious and honest desire for the true life 
of the spirit. Felt convinced that his nebulous theories and 
erratic groping would give way to the truth, once it had pene- 
trated to the core of an essentially sound heart. And so it 
proved.... 

ee. = @ 


[The manuscript ends abruptly here. But I find, as if made for a separate 
book, many pages of Notes on the town of New Amaurote, its saving laws 
and happy life. Impossible to touch on all this here, but some readers may 
care to learn that the new Gothic Collegiate Church which is slowly rising 
in the little town, is to be dedicated to St. Tkomas More in honor of his 
canonization which cannot now be far distant. 

I also find two sheets marked “To come at the end of The Layman.” I 
can only suppose that the writer tired of his attempts at a scheme for a book, 
conceived a sudden idea for an epilogue, and put it down while fresh in his 
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inind. ‘This has been written as a finished piece, not in the manner of notes. 
I give it as I find it.] 
* * * 


Vv, 


And so the Layman came to perfection in the dark pilgrim- 
age of life which so greatly troubles and perplexes the soul 
until, through spiritual prayer, she obtains the supernatural 
gift of clear vision in the darkness. For the veil of darkness 
around him was dense, indeed, and the only light by which he 
could guide his steps, the torch of Faith, flickered but feebly 
in his hands until spiritual illumination came. But after he 
had walked awhile courageously in the darkness, he saw that 
it was but a curtain hiding the glory of God which no man 
may behold and live. The “problems” of the Universe dis- 
quieted him not at all: to him they were but as the web and 
woof of the curtain of Night. He looked for darkness, not 
for light; God was to him a hidden God, whose choicest mani- 
festations were reserved for the deepest recesses of the human 
heart. 

But even in the midst of all the obscurity he would remem- 
ber how much man has and holds. The Church is there: if 
she be false then Heaven mocks itself. Christian conduct is 
there, Christian charity and the witness of a myriad saints. 
The Christian life and the Catholic Faith, behold the rod and 
the staff, virga tua et baculus tuus, which were the Layman’s 
comfort and strength in the dark valley, where all the whole 
God’s providence was with him, shrouded in the wonder- 
working darkness. All the while, and never more so than 
when he quailed before the Divine purposes of that invisible 
Hand which yet was leading him through darkness to ever- 
lasting light. 

As he stands at times and looks back at this vision of 
beneficent guidance, and when he considers in all their sig- 
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nificance, the loving condescension, the infinite forbearance, 
the prodigal bounty, the patient insistence on right doing, the 
enkindling within him of the fires of prayer, the sanctification 
of his soul from sin and all unseemliness, the gradual annihila- 
tion of Self in preparation for the Divine inhabitation, his 
heart becomes attuned to a very perfect love and thankfulness. 
For now darkness has become as light to him. Night is no 
more. He needs not the light of the lamp nor the rays of the 
sun. His light has risen in darkness; his darkness has become 
as the noonday; his soul is filled with the splendors of God. 
And by the mercy of God his life has been crowned under 
trial, set free under tribulation, purified under chastisement, 
until in the evening of his days he can cry with the Blessed 
Martyr Laurence: “My night hath no darkness, alleluia, 
alleluia; My night hath no darkness, but is all one pure glory 
of light!’’* 





*Mea nox obscurum non habet, sed omnia in luce clarescunt. Antiphon in 2nd 
Nocturn of the Matins of the Saint. 
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Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 514. $6.00. 


THE SCIENCES AND PuiLosopuy. By J. S. Haldane. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1929. Pp. 330. $3.75. 


SCIENCE AND THE New CIvILIzATION. By Robert A. Millikan. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. Pp. 194. $2.00. 


THE Function oF Reason. By Alfred North Whitehead. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1929. 


SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN Wor.p. By Arthur Stanley Eddington. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 91. $1.25. 


Many are beginning to feel that much dust is being thrown in our eyes in 
the name of science. Scientists themselves are clearly becoming sensitive to 
the reaction and are rapidly retreating from the position of overweening 
confidence that characterized their boastful attitude in pre-war days. If not 
reduced as yet to a rearguard action their attack is fast assuming the nature 
of an offensive-defensive movement. For this it would be wrong to hold the 
present-day scientists responsible except insofar as they insist on maintaining 
and perpetuating the errors and superstitions of their predecessors. It is all 
very well for J. S. Haldane to tell us that “materialism, once a scientific 
theory, is now the fatalistic creed of thousands, but materialism is nothing 
better than a superstition on the same level as a belief in witches and devils. 
The mechanistic theory ‘is bankrupt.’ ”’ But the case for science is by no means 
improved when R. A. Millikan, commenting on this and forgetting the 
responsibility of scientists in the past for the “fatalistic creed of thousands,” 
tries to whitewash the record with the statement (p. 83) : 

After all that is there any one who still talks about the materialism of science? 


Rather does the scientist join with the psalmist of thousands of years ago in reverently 
proclaiming “the Heavens declare the glory of God and the Firmament sheweth his 
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handiwork.” The God of Science is the spirit of rational order and of orderly 
development, the integrating factor in the world of atoms and of ether and of ideas 
and of duties and of intelligence. Materialism is surely not a sin of modern science. 


Certainly there can be little to choose between the clockmaker of the 
universe whom Voltaire was prepared to invent if he did not exist and this 
“integrating factor” which Millikan in company with Whitehead and Alex- 
ander would have us educe mathematically out of our own inner guts if there 
is to be any God at all. The irony of it all is well revealed by Eddington in 
his rather flippant remark on the last page of “The Nature of the Physical 
World” where he arrogantly says, “the religious reader may well be content 
that I have not offered him a God reavealed by the quantum theory, and 
therefore liable to be swept away in the next scientific revolution.” 

It is precisely this arrogant claim of the scientist to set himself up as a 
natural philosopher that constitutes him one of the chief dangers of the times 
Millikan modestly confesses that he is not disturbed by expanding knowledge 
or increasing power except “when this comes coincidently with the decrease in 
the sense of moral values.” As he notes apologetically (p. 85) 


There are certain disturbing indications in America just now of such a coincidence. 
I will mention but two of them: the one is the obvious effort at the deflation of 
idealism, the ridiculing of the existence of such a thing as a sense of duty or of social 
responsibility, not, thank God, by scientists; but rather by a group of American writers 
which is apparently trying to create something brand new in morals; and the second 
is the apparently increasing lawlessness just now characteristic of American life. 


But what if he were reminded that this “group of American writers” have 
all along been boasting of their discipleship to science accepted precisely in the 
guise of a philosophy of life? This tendency either arrogantly to present or 
ignorantly to accept science as a substitute for philosophy and religion goes back 
to the very beginning of the scientific movement in the days of the Renaissance. 
As Preserved Smith in the first volume of his “History of Modern Culture” 
states what may be taken as the keynote of his whole work, viz., that (p. 7) : 


Religion has decayed among the highly educated classes, and to some extent even 
among the masses; superstition has been banished to dark corners; and tolerance has 
won a hard, but notable victory over the forces making for persecution and bigotry. 
This development is due directly to the growth of modern science. . . . To the his- 
torian of culture the rise and development of the natural sciences in the last four 
centuries may well seem the most distinguishing characteristic of modern times, and 
perhaps the most important event... . in all history. 


Cheerful as this may sound coming from an historian whose command of 
the plausible prevents him from being deep in philosophy, it is none the less 
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ominous for the simple reason, revealed by both Haldane and Dampier- 
Whetham, namely, that science as now spoken of and “philosophically” 
pursued does not and never should have pretended to give us reality in the 
sense in which philosophy, in its right mind, and not as subordinated to 
modern science, should rightfully claim to do. Emphasizing the need for 
philosophy or religion as distinguished from science, Haldane concludes 


(p. 163): 


The only world which the Sciences appear to be capable of representing to us is 
not consistent with itself. Not merely mathematical, physical, and biological Science, 
but Science of any kind, fails to furnish us with what we can describe as objective 
truth. When we examine the body of knowledge presented to us by each science, we 
find that though it is logically consistent it only corresponds partially or imperfectly 
with our actual experience. In other words, it does not represent actual reality, but 
only a subjective picture of reality. If we take it to represent actual reality, and 
suppose that the representation constitutes realism, we are only mistaking a form 
of subjective idealism for realism. 


Dampier-Whetham is no less emphatic, though perhaps philosophically more 
accurate, when he in turn states (p. 465): 


The work of inductive science is to put together a conceptual model of nature, and 
science, by its own methods, cannot touch the problem of metaphysical reality. But 
the possibility of constructing a consistent model of phenomena is strong metaphysical 
evidence that an equally consistent reality underlies the phenomena, though, in its 
essence, it may be very different from our model of it, for, by the limitations of our 
faculties and the nature of our minds, the model must be conventional and not 


realistic. 


Such statements may come as a surprise even to those trained in scholastic 
philosophy. The reason is two-fold: we have our own system of cosmology 
dealing with the same world of nature which the scientists have been 
arrogating to themselves as their own special field, and we are confronted by 
the age-old claim of the scientists, in view of the practical achievements of 
science, to pronounce with finality on the nature as well as the functions of 
that world. Because of this identity of subject matter, attempts to effect a 
reconciliation between philosophy and science have been sadly confused by the 
complete surrender of modern philosophies to the “scientific” claim. As 
Preserved Smith puts it, in current formula, “philosophy now aims only at 
clarifying the fundamental ideas of the sciences, and at synthesizing them into 
a connected vision of the totality of things” (Ibid., p. 180). Those of us, 
on the other hand, who still stand for the philosophia perennis have until 
recently failed to allow sufficiently for the real grounds of distinction between 
science technically considered and the natural philosophy of Aristotle and 
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St. Thomas. We have been assuming too frequently that the scientist work- 
ing in his own field should conclude as we do, or else living in the expectation 
that as science developed we might find satisfactory reasons for modifying 
some of our more fundamental theories in philosophy, such as that of matter 
and form. 

Perhaps the best way to clarify this important issue would be to view it in 
its historical background. Under what conditions did the problem first arise? 
Here Whitehead in one of his lucid moments happens to be not far wrong 
when he says that “the antagonism between science and metaphysics has, like 
all family quarrels, been disastrous. It was provoked by the obscurantism of 
the metaphysicians in the later Middle Ages” (p. 39). Where Whitehead 
and other historians of science, including Dampier-Whetham, fail is in 
refusing to make the proper distinction between these late medieval phil- 
osophers and the philosophy of Aristotle as developed and carried on by St. 
Thomas. As the latter had shown, there was much in Aristotle’s physics that 
was weak and thoroughly insufficient, especially in respect to that which con- 
stitutes properly the science of induction. But this did not in any sense 
militate against the soundness of Aristotelian physics considered in its first 
principles insofar as these supply the sole basis of natural philosophy. In spite 
of the warnings of St. Thomas, both scholastics and those engrossed in the 
newly-developing sciences refused to distinguish between a natural philosophy 
and inductive science. Thus it became easy to impute to the philosophy of 
the ancients the errors of their science, which in the light of the new dis- 
coveries was being rapidly discredited. The result was that Aristotle’s 
metaphysics was made to appear as committed to the inductive hypotheses of 
antiquity, a mistake which in the atmosphere of the thought of the Renaissance 
easily led to the confounding of the new physical methematics with the most 
1udimentary and least coherent of the older systems of philosophic materialism 
in the place of any genuine metaphysics. The founders of the new physics thus 
:eadily imagined that as they proceeded in their own field they were assigning 
real causes and supplying the ultimate reasons accounting fundamentally for 
the physical world. As they worked only with quantitative notions, they 
were, on such philosophical assumptions, led to reject all principles=not re- 
ducible to extension and motion henceforth considered exclusively from the 
point of view of mathematics. This, for instance, is what Descartes had in 
mind when he criticized Galileo for seeking only the causes of particular 
effects without considering the first principles of nature. This mistaken 
rejection of the older and sounder metaphysics and equally ignorant and 
erroneous acceptance of the new mathematical physics as a full and proper 
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substitute has colored the whole of modern thought and lies directly or 
indirectly at the root of almost every problem at present perplexing the 
modern mind. 

The trend of thought thus arising in philosophical error may be con- 
sidered as having reached its culminating point in Newton. As E. A. Burtt, 
in his very remarkable work, “The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science,” well says, for an analysis of the philosophy of early modern 
science “we must grasp the essential contrast between the whole modern 
world view and that of previous thought, and use that clearly conceived 
contrast as a guiding clue to pick out for criticism and evaluation, in the light 
of their historical development, every one of our significant modern presup- 
positions” (p. 16). Hence, he adds (p. 17): 


It is the creative period of modern science, then, in the seventeenth century chiefly, 
to which we must turn for the main answer to our problem. As for pre-Newtonian 
science, it is one and the same movement with pre-Newtonian philosophy, both. in 
England and on the continent; science was simply natural philosophy, and the influen- 
tial figures of the period were both the greatest philosophers and the greatest scientists. 
It is largely due to Newton himself that a real distinction came to be made between 
the two; philosophy came to take science, in the main, for granted, and another way 
to put our central theme is, did not the problems to which philosophers now devoted 
themselves arise directly out of that uncritical acceptance? A brief summary of 
Newton’s work will show that this is very possible. 


Following up this suggestive statement, Burtt points out how Newton, with 
true genius, took “vague terms like force and mass and gave them a precise 
meaning as quantitative continua so that by their use the major phenomena 
of physics became amenable to mathematical treatment,” but that although he 
tried scrupulously to avoid metaphysics in his experimental work “in his 
decisive portrayal of the ultimate postulates of the new science and its suc- 
cessful method as they appeared to him, Newton was constituting himself a 
philosopher rather than a scientist” (p. 20). If we would ascertain, then, 
wherein Newton made his mistake we can begin by taking as a hint the short 
summary Dampier-Whetham gives of the Principia Mathematica of Russell 
end Whitehead. According to this (p. 466): 

Our knowledge of the physical world is only an abstraction. We can construct a 
model of that world, and trace the relations between its parts. By these methods we 
cannot reveal the intrinsic nature of reality; but we can infer that something exists 
independently of our thoughts about it, and that, in some unknown way, the relations 
between its parts correspond with those of our model. 


As will be noted in this, the present-day scientist has come full swing to the 
opposite position from that of Newton. Where the latter assumed that his 
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methods gave him the right to pronounce on the nature of things, they are 
insisting that the methods of science “cannot reveal the intrinsic nature of 
reality.” Where they still make their mistake is in assuming that what cannot 
thus be achieved by means of scientific method cannot be otherwise achieved by 
reason applying itself to the study of nature and working in the light of other 
principles. Hence, we find them engaged in a concerted effort to dump their 
own ignorance over into religion, which they insist on telling us cannot be 
anything more than a direct form of purely subjective mystical experience. 
Dampier-Whetham is ready to admit that “metaphysics may be considered as 
the study of being in general” (p. 450). But beyond this he cannot reach 
for the simple reason that in common with his scientific brethren he insists 
on making self-consistency the test in philosophy the same as in science. This 
is the intellectual “sin” running through all modern attempts at philosophical 
speculation and which hails from Descartes’ conception of the unity of knowl- 
edge. As Maritain has pointed out, St. Thomas warned against this very 
danger. “In metaphysics,” he says, “deduction should be verified neither by 
the external senses nor by the imagination: in mathematics, by the imagination 
and not by the external senses: in natural things, by the external stnses. And 
for this reason they sin who attempt to proceed in a uniform manner in all 
three branches of speculation” (In Boet. de Trin., q. 6, a. 2). At the same 
time he allows for the application of mathematics to physics because of the 
affinity of things in the order of nature to mathematics. But in considering 
them under this aspect, “that which pertains to physics becomes the material 
object and that which pertains to mathematics, the formal object” (Ibid., 
q. 5, a. 3,ad 5). Mathematics, in other words, does not consider either being 
itself or action or motion in its reality, nor efficient causality nor material 
causality, nor does it take final causality into consideration. It deals with the 
various kinds of continuous and discrete space separated by abstraction from 
corporeal reality and from the order of existence itself and treats these as pure 
torms. When applied to physics, this entails an artificial arrangement in 
which convention and contingence play perforcedly a part. Hence the modern 
mathematical physics, abstaining by definition from considering in things what 
mathematics does not consider in them, ceases to aim directly at the knowledge 
of that which is. Hence when Newton assumed that in formulating his 
mathematical principles he was dealing with ultimate principles in the nature 
of things he was but perpetrating a monstrosity inasmuch as he took his science 
to be formally physical instead of mathematical, thus subverting the proper 
relation between the two, for thus mathematical physics comes to be considered 
as a science which would be formally physical through its object and formally 
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mathematical through its medium of demonstration, and ceases to have any 
material object at all, which accounts for such bewildering statements as 
Eddington’s when he says, “we have travelled far from the standpoint which 
identifies the real with the concrete” (p. 33). And “natural law” is not 
applicable to the unseen world behind the symbols because it is unadapted to 
anything except symbols, and its perfection is a perfection of symbolic linkage” 
(p. 53). 

Now it is not without importance to note that Kant took as a type of science 
and as a foundation for his philosophical systematization precisely this pseudo- 
philosophical science of Newton, a science whose most remarkable char- 
acteristic is to be at once: first, certain; secondly, incapable of leading us to 
know anything of what its object is (Maritain, Reflexions sur |’Intelligence, 
pp. 174-201). 

May they not be wrong, after all, who, insisting that philosophy should no 
longer be the handmaiden of theology, would have us subordinate it to science; 
or may there not be grounds for reconsidering, as Burtt suggests, such state- 
ments, popularly received and transmitted by historians of modern culture 
such as Preserved Smith, when they tell us that “in the transvaluations of all 
values produced by studying the facts of nature instead of relying on the 
wisdom of the past and on the common opinion of mankind, revelation faded 
into mythology and tradition into poetry; the very testimony of the eyes was 
shown to be delusive, and the world, which had stood so fast through all ages, 
was loosed from its moorings and sent spinning at terrific speed through space” 
(Ibid., p. 17). When all is told, except for the mess we ourselves have made 
of things, the world still is, and presumedly always has been, as the Lord of 
all created it, whatever pseudo-philosophical scientists or pseudo-scientific 
philosophers may have wished to maintain to the confusion of their own and 


of our common sense. 
Moornouse F. X. Mirar, S.J. 


Tue Universe ArounpD Us. By Sir James Jeans, M. A., F. R. S. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. 340. $4.50. 


To present abstruse scientific topics to the layman in clearcut, racy, interest- 
ing language—how rare is this gift! The outstanding name of William 
Beebe comes to mind at once; not far from him we would put our present 
author, Sir James Jeans, who has now tried to do for astronomy what Beebe 
has done so conspicuously for zoology. In 330 pages, Jeans takes us on a 
journey through the universe, into the ultimate deeps of space, and that man 
must be dull, indeed, who is not carried out of himself as the great journey 
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unrolls from step to step. There are parts of this book which are not simple 
reading, which require attentive thinking; but whoever wishes to have in his 
library a readable summary of astronomy as it stood in 1930 will want to have 
this book. Preceding the six chapters, each running to 50 pages or there- 
abouts, there is an introductory chapter of 15 pages on the history of 
astronomy from the earliest ages down; the account given is fair enough to the 
Catholic Church, but concerning Giordano Bruno there is a lapse in historical 
accuracy to which notice should be given. Jeans (p. 3) implies that Bruno 
was burned at the stake for his views on astronomy, and on p. 323, he 
explicitly states that Bruno “suffered martyrdom for believing in the plurality 
of worlds.” Sir James will surely not wish to repeat this remark should he 
have occasion to refer to the matters in his future writings. ‘The raising of 
Bruno to a pedestal by modern authors runs closely parallel to the beatification 
of Lenin now going on in Russia. He has become a legendary figure typifying 
the warfare of religion with science; and there is probably no use in protesting 
about it. Nevertheless, here are some facts concerning Bruno which the 
reader might like to glance at, in passing. 

Born in 1548, ordained priest in the Dominican Order in 1572, sent to 
Rome for his unconventional and dangerous views in theology and philosophy, 
he finally left the Order and the Church, and became a wanderer. At Geneva, 
1579, he is excommunicated by the Calvinists for his disrespectful and insolent 
attitude; in 1581, he writes and lectures in Paris; 1583 finds him in England, 
a protege of Sir Philip Sidney and of Elizabeth, where he writes violent dia- 
tribes against religion and the Catholic Church. Refused permission to lecture 
at Oxford, in 1584, he attacks the faculty in a scurrilous pamphlet; and then, 
returning to Paris in 1585, he makes several efforts to reenter the Church, 
but refuses to accept the condition of returning to his Order. Next, he is in 
Germany, where, in 1587, the Lutherans excommunicate him at Helmstadt for 
pride and insolent arrogance. At Venice, in 1591, he is brought before the 
Inquisition, abjures all his errors, alleging that he held them “as a philosopher, 
not as a Christian.” Sent thence to Rome, he was held prisoner for six years; 
and on his failure to repent or retract, was condemned and executed in 1600. 
Turner (“Catholic Encyclopedia”) mentions among his opinions the follow- 
ing: Christ is not God; the Holy Spirit is the soul of the world in the sense 
of the Stoic pantheists; God and world, soul and matter, are only two’ phases 
of the same reality, etc. The “British Encyclopedia” (anti-Catholic) goes 
even farther, and tells us of the vehement attacks he made on established 
religion, and on the various Orders of monks, accusing them of being avarici- 
ous, dissolute, and of trying to destroy the joy of life on earth; to him, miracles 
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were magical tricks, the Old Testament a mass of myths; prayer was useless, 
and the mysteries of Faith were only to be scoffed at. To say that this typical 
ex-priest who could get along neither with his own people, nor with the Cal- 
vinists, the Lutherans, or the Church of England, was condemned for his 
trifling views on the plurality of worlds, is too strong a statement, as Sir James 
would willingly admit, in view of these facts. 

Our author regards Galileo’s discoveries of January 7, 1610, as being the 
most catastrophic in the history of the race. Up to that time man had esti- 
mated his position in the universe by his own desires, his own self-esteem; but 


(p. 5): 

Inexorable facts now dethroned him from his self-arrogated station at the centre 
of the universe; henceforth he must reconcile himself to the humble position of 
inhabitant of a speck of dust, and adjust his views on the meaning of life accordingly. 
Human vanity, reinforced by the authority of the Church, contrived to make a rough 
road for those who dared draw attention to the earth’s insignificant position in the 


universe. 


Is this a true analysis of the general reaction to Galileo’s theories? Was it 
just vanity, a desire to live at the center of the world? Did they resent their 
transfer to a minor planet in the same way that you would resent being moved 
from the front table at a banquet to a remote table at the rear? Of course 
not; our author is hinting at something he hesitates to say openly. But it is 
no secret. With Galileo began the period of modern scientific Monism, in 
which all reference to God the Creator, and the world of spiritual values and 
entities, was suppressed, leaving as residue the old Stoic pantheistic idea of a 
self-sufficient, self-governed material world, perfecting itself by action of 
immanent urges, energies, or forces, summarized in the word “Nature” with 
its capitalized N. Man, in this scheme of things, is of course merely a 
byproduct of the same natural forces that caused the nebulae to evolve and 
life to appear, “we know not how, whence or why,” about 300 million years 
ago on this planet of ours. If Jeans adds (page 12) that about 10,000 gener- 
ations of men connect us up with our ape-like ancestry, we are not surprised ; 
he, like almost all the scientists of today, is a Monist, and has no belief in a 
personal God, or in any actually existing spiritual entities. This is what is 
meant by saying that man has been moved from his central dominant position 
in the universe to a minor position on a small planet in the background, where 
he takes his humble place in the long line of beings that Nature is turning out 
in the workshops of the universe. Our author is absolutely right in calling 
this change in human outlook a “catastrophe.” 

We come now to Chapter I—“Exploring the Sky.” From the solar system 
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to the Milky Way; then to the extra-galactic universes, to globular clusters, 
to the general structure of the universe, we are led step by step, reasons being 
given for the various statements and conclusions that are offered. Mere 
hypotheses are distinguished from provable facts; and the matter is put so 
easily, so gracefully, so beautifully, that the reader is unconscious of effort or 
fatigue. Everywhere the latest results of science are in evidence; speaking of 
methods for determining distance in the universe, a very clear account is given 
of the “Cepheid” variable stars, and of the way their periodic fluctuation and 
luminosity leads to an estimate of their actual distances, so that they are truly 
“lighthouses set up in various regions of their universe” for our guidance. 
Even the “Einstein” and the “de Sitter” theories of Relativity yield to the 
author’s magic touch, and are presented in an understandable form. Witness 


this small extract (p. 70) : 


The theory of relativity dismisses this supposed force [gravitation] as a pure 
illusion, and attributes the curved paths of projectiles of all kinds to their efforts to 
keep a straight track through a curved space. This curved space is not, it is true, 
the ordinary space of the astronomer. It is a purely mathematical and probably wholly 
fictitious space, in which the astronomers’ space and the astronomers’ time are in- 
extricably bound together and enter as equal partners. To be absolutely exact, there 
are four equal partners. The first three are the three dimensions of ordinary space— 
breadth, width, and height, or, if we prefer, north-south, east-west and up-down. 
The fourth is ordinary time . . . multiplied by the square-root of —1. This 
last multiplication by the square-root of —1 is of course the remarkable feature 
of the whole affair. For the square-root of —1i has no real existence; it is what 
the mathematician describes as an “imaginary” number. . . . This shows that 
the equal partnership is purely formal—it is nothing but a convenient fiction of the 


mathematician. 
Or take the following description of the crowded millions of stars in space 
(p. 84): 

Empty Waterloo Station of everything except six specks of dust and it is still far 
more crowded with dust than space is with stars. This is true even of the compara- 
tively crowded region inside the galactic system; it takes no account of the immense 
empty stretches between one system of stars and the next. On averaging throughout 
the whole of the model, the mean distance of a speck of dust from its nearest neighbour 
proves to be something like 80 miles. The universe consists in the main not of stars 
but of desolate emptiness—inconceivably vast stretches of desert space in which the 
presence of a star is a rare and exceptional event. 


Chapter II—“Exploring the Atom”—deals with the miniature universe of 
sub-atomic dimensions, a world just as rich, as great, as vast and inconceivable 
as the galactic universe. Molecules, atoms, atomic numbers, atomic energy, 
radioactivity, quanta, Bohr’s atomic “solar-system” model of the atom, the 
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nature of electrons, of gamma-rays, etc., are presented with crystal clearness 
of exposition. Miillikan’s “cosmic” radiation, attributed by him to the for- 
mation or springing-into-existence of atoms of the chemical elements in the 
far depths of space, is explained by Jeans as being due rather to the dissolution 
or evanescence of atoms. Ordinarily, the electrons of an atom are held away 
from the nucleus by internal energy of motion or rotation; if this energy 
sinks below a certain level, the electrons and the nucleus, having opposite 
electric charges, fall into one another, the charges are annulled, and the reality 
or matter of this atom vanishes in a puff of energy, a “cosmic” radiation being 
the result. At every point in this chapter, reasons are given for all assertions 
or conjectures that are advanced. No better explanation of Bohr’s theory will 
be found in English. 

Chapter III—“Exploring in Time’—gives the facts and hypotheses on 
which time-estimates in the solar system, the universe, etc., are based. Such 
estimates are highly rough and speculative, of course. The “uranium’= 
clock for the earth’s probable duration is excellently discussed; and the most 
reasonable statement of the earth’s age is put at between 1,400 and 3,400 
millions of years. 

Chapter IV—“Carving out the Universe’’—treats of the various theories 
of cosmogony. Here we have a succinct account of the spiral-nebula theory 
of stellar evolution, of the fission-theory for binary-star systems (to which 
our earth-moon system belongs), and of the different theories invented for 
the genesis of the solar system. ‘The older Kant-Laplace theory is definitely 
rejected, and placed in the museum of scientific history, where it belongs. 

Chapter V—“The Stars’”—discusses the frequency, the grouping, the dis- 
tances, sizes and densities, the internal mechanisms of heat and radiation of 
the various star types. In this field, our author has made a name for him- 
self by original research. This is the chapter which will call upon the reader 
for more than ordinary care and attention. 

We come finally to Chapter VI—“Beginnings and Endings”—in which 
the author with rare sincerity and honesty gives his own personal reactions 
and conclusions. “We have seen,” he says in the first sentence, “how the solid 
substance of the material universe is continually dissolving away into in- 
tangible radiation. The sun weighed 360,000 million tons more yesterday 
than today, the difference being the weight of 24-hours’ emission of radiation 
that is now travelling through space—”. Is there perhaps a cycle in all this? 
he asks; and the answer is no. Energy is running downhill all the time; 
things are coming to a final level of potential energy, and there is no way 
of reversing the process. The river-ocean-cycle goes on, but under the ex- 
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trinsic driving-power of the sun. In the universe as a whole, there is nothing 
extrinsic to furnish the drive; it must run down. Now go the other way, 
toward the beginning, which cannot have been more than 5 to 10,000,000 
million years away. How can we fix such a date? Each step backward 
involves an increase in the total matter present in the universe, and we cannot 
go back so far that this total matter becomes infinite in weight; the actual 
present-day radiation is the equivalent of the amount of matter from whose 
dissipation in bygone days it drew its origin; and since this radiation is finite 
in amount, the antecedent solid form of matter was likewise fixed and finite. 
In fact, he states (p. 315) that there never could have existed even a million 
times as much matter as now exists in the world! To avoid the slightest 
chance of error, let us yield the floor to Sir James himself (p. 316) ! 


The Creation of Matter. All this makes it clear that the present matter of the 
universe cannot have existed for ever; indeed we can probably assign an upper limit 
to its age, of say some such round number as 200 million million years. And wherever 
we fix it, our next step back in time leads us to contemplate a definite event, or series 
of events, or continuous process, of creation of matter at some time not infinitely 
remote. In some way matter which had not previously existed, came, or was brought, 
into being. 


Jeans speaks of the possibility of some external being pouring radiant 
energy of very high availability into empty space; the running down of such 
energy might be accompanied by radiation which could conceivably crystallize 
into electrons and protons, and finally into atoms. Whereupon he adds 
(p. 316): 


If we want a concrete picture of such a creation, we may think of the finger of 
God agitating the ether. We may avoid this sort of crude imagery by insisting on 
space, time, and matter being treated together and inseparably as a single system, so 
that it becomes meaningless to speak of space and time as existing at all before mat- 
ter existed. . . . The universe now becomes a finite picture whose dimensions 
are a certain amount of space and a certain amount of time; the protons and electrons 
are the streaks of paint which define the picture against its space-time background. 
Traveling as far back in time as we can, brings us not to the creation of the picture, 
but to its edge; the creation of the picture lies as much outside the picture as the 
artist is outside his canvas. ‘ 

Both these points of view are impregnable; but so also is that of the plain man who, 
recognizing that it is impossible for the human mind to comprehend the full ‘plan of 
the universe, decides that his own efforts shall stop this side of the creation of matter. 


This, says Jeans is the present attitude of science; we try to discover and 
formulate the laws of the universe, on the postulate that matter is on hand, 
and exists, prescinding from how it came to be there. To this we heartily 
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agree. Would that all scientists were of the greatness and caliber of Sir James 
Jeans, who is not afraid to tackle this problem of the existence of the Creator, 
and solve it affirmatively, as he has done, on purely scientific grounds! We 
feel grateful to him for his original and profound analysis, and for his fear- 
less approach, which is as a breath of vigorous fresh air at the present time. 
Concerning “Life and the Universe” (p. 320 et seqq.) he is much less 
definite. Millions of circumstances must cooperate to produce a suitable locus 
and habitat for life; and even then it will be limited to a tiny fraction of our 
universe. Millions of millions of stars exist which support no life, have 
never done so, and never will do so. And he goes on to say (p. 323): 


We can still only guess as to the meaning of this life which, to all appearances, is 
so rare. Is it the final climax towards which the whole creation moves, for which 
the millions of millions of years of transformation of matter in uninhabited stars and 
nebulae, and of the waste of radiation in desert space, have been only an incredibly 
extravagant preparation? Or is it a mere accidental and possibly quite unimportant 
byproduct of natural processes, which have some other and more stupendous end in 
view? . . . It is not for the astronomer to select between the alternative guesses: 
his task is done when he has delivered the message of astronomy. 


This message Professor Jeans cannot read as we do; we see the answer 
to these great questions in a personal Creator, who enters into personal rela- 
tions of revelation and friendship with his favorite created being, Man, and 
has given him a destiny and an opportunity that reach far beyond and across 
the barriers of space, time, and matter, even into the Kingdom of our 


Heavenly Father. 
A. F. FruMve.ter, S.J., Pu.D. 
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The Humanists have undoubtedly raised the most intelligent issue that has 
been presented for the consideration of the general reading public these many 
years. This issue, as I see it, amounts to no more nor less than the simple 
question, What is man and what is normal to human nature? As is slowly 
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becoming clear, and as the Humanists themselves have been abundantly 
demonstrating, our civilization has suffered from nothing so much as from the 
detritus of incoherent and inconsistent notions concerning man and his rightful 
place in the scheme of things that, overweening and abject by turns, have 
drifted down from the days of the Renaissance and the Reformation and those 
immediately preceding the French Revolution. 

According to the Humanists, these notions may now all be summed up in 
the one word, Naturalism. ‘Their contention is that science as pursued by 
Bacon and his rationalistic followers, and Romanticism with all the emotional 
vagaries and instinctive or wilful aberrations to which the dominant influence 
of Rousseau gave rise, have both resulted in the belief that man is totally 
submerged in “natural law.” To this naturalistic monism of the scientist 
and the romanticist they would oppose, on the basis of “experience” interpreted 
in the light of what might be termed an ethical or critical positivism, the neces- 
sity of acknowledging a fundamental dualism in man’s nature and the conse- 
quent need for recognizing and defining the law for man as well as a law 
for things. 

As this is the point on which their adversaries are now more definitely 
joining issue with them, it might be well to quote from two of their most 
outstanding opponents in order to show that they are not merely tilting at 
windmills. ‘The Englishman, H. 1’A. Fausset, has but recently taken up the 
challenge in defense of naturalistic Romanticism, while Dewey, in defense of 
his own position, has again undertaken to elaborate the case for naturalistic 
science. The first, with Babbitt mainly in mind, has, as he tells us, “made 
a plea for a creative as distinct from a merely critical individualism” (p. 9). 
While quite prepared to allow for a present dualism, his point is that 


Those, therefore, who assume that conflict is a basic condition of moral achievement 
are not only blind to the ruin which it is working in human life but to its lack of 
conformity with the creative purpose, as distinct from the accidental processes, of 
Nature. Conflict, indeed, and the moral dualism which seeks to justify it, instead of 
being fundamental to Nature, characterizes only a transitional stage in human growth, 
a stage in which man has sacrificed his original unity to the development of his indi- 
vidual will and intelligence. But will is only an element and not the. whole of 
Personality. It is by opposing his will to his desires that the individual becomes 
conscious of himself. But he cannot complete himself until he has reconciled his qwill 
with desires that rise in him from a deeper source, from the original ungienchable 
fount of life. Then only does his mind cease to be the enemy of life, and become 
“the eye with which the universe beholds itself and knows itself divine” (p. 38. 
Italics ours). 


John Dewey, on the other hand, is quite as prepared to admit that dualism 
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of a kind has been erroneously maintained by “tradition,” philosophical, 
religious, or otherwise, in the past, and that the present, in consequence, is 
still hampered by it as by an incubus. He disposes of it by attributing it te 
an original superstitious ‘distinction between the two attitudes of everyday 
control and dependence on something superior” because deemed to be extra- 
ordinary, a distinction which was “finally generalized intellectually,” (p. 13) 
and gave rise to the notion now embedded in “the chief philosophical tradition” 
that “the realms of knowledge and of practical action have no inherent con- 
nection with each other” (p. 19). As the remedy for what he thus assumes 
to be our age-old error, but which in reality hails from no farther back than 
Kant, with Luther’s justification by faith alone in the background, he advances 
the doctrine that 

The realization that the observation necessary to knowledge enters into the natural 
object known cancels this separation of knowing and doing. It makes possible and 
it demands a theory in which knowing and doing are intimately connected with each 
other. Hence, as we have said, it domesticates the exercise of intelligence within 
nature. This is part and parcel of nature’s own continuing interactions. Interactions 
go on anyway and produce changes. Apart from intelligence, these changes are not 
directed. They are effects but not consequences, for consequences imply means 
deliberately employed. When an interaction intervenes which directs the course of 
change, the scene of natural interaction has a new quality and dimension. This added 
type of interaction is (italics in the original) intelligence. The intelligent activity of 
man is not something brought to bear upon nature from without; it is nature realizing 
its own potentialities in behalf of a fuller and richer issue of events. Intelligence 
within nature means liberation and expansion, as reason outside of nature means 
fixation and restriction (p. 214, 215. Italics ours). 


Such contrast as can be discerned in these two passages may be summed up 
in the fact that whereas Fausset maintains that ‘man cannot recognize moral 
law in the universe, until he has discovered intelligent life in it” (p. 39), 
Dewey insists that “the change from intrinsic rationality in the traditional 
sense to an intelligibility to be realized by human action places the respon- 
sibility upon human beings. The devotion we show the ideal of intelligence 
determines the extent in which the actual order of nature is congenial to 
mind” (p. 215). Except for the fact that Fausset would have it that matter 
is spiritual, whereas Dewey would apply Occam’s razor and reduce the 
spiritual to matter, both subscribe to what Dewey has himself very com- 
placently labeled metaphysical naturalism. “To discover,” Fausset tells us, 
“as science is increasingly doing, that matter is spiritual in essence, and that 
Nature is not ‘an inferior grade of Mind, or Mind alienated from itself,’ but 
the same Mind that is in man, expressing itself at a more elementary level, 
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is not only a scientific but a moral victory” (p. 39). Dewey, on the other 
hand, warns us: 

The distinction between higher and lower types of value is itself something to be 
looked into. Why should there be a sharp division between some goods as physical 
and material and others as ideal and “spiritual”? The question touches the whole 
dualism of the material and the ideal at its root. To denominate anything “matter” 
or “material” is not in truth to disparage it. It is, if the designation is correctly 
applied, a way of indicating that the thing in question is a condition or means of the 
existence of something else (p. 269). 


Such are the grounds upon which both stand opposed to what Fausset calls 
“moral dualism.” If either were asked how the individual is to “complete 
himself” by reconciling his will with his desires, or how interactions are to be 
directed by “intelligence,” Fausset’s answer would seem to be, ““The true con- 
science . ... . is a moral sense rather than a moral check, but it is not merely 
‘a sort of expansive instinct.’ Nevertheless it necessitates an identification of 
the self, with all its faculties brought into deeper accord, with the life that 
surrounds it.”” ‘The true Romantic perceives an ordering mind not above 
but in the flux” (p. 265 and 269), whereas Dewey’s solution to his own 
problem is that “past experiences (personal and social) are significant in giving 
us intellectual instrumentalities of judging” the conditions under which objects 
are enjoyed or any estimate of the consequences of esteeming and liking them. 
“They [experiences] are tools, not finalities. Reflexion upon what we have 
liked and have enjoyed is a necessity. But it tells us nothing about the value 
of these things until enjoyments are themselves reflectively controlled, or, 
until, as they [are] now recalled, we form the best judgment possible about 
what led us to like this sort of thing and what has issued from the fact that 
we liked it” (p. 272). 

Such, then, is the position of two outstanding “Naturalists.” Before revert- 
ing to the stand of the Humanists in opposition to all this, it may be illumi- 
nating to advert to what might properly be considered a reply on the part of 
the great French critic, Pierre Lasserre, who in his “Le Romantisme Frangais” 
has dealt far more adequately with this same problem from the French end 
cf it than has yet been done from that of the English-speaking world. As 
regards Dewey, he reminds us that “there is certainly metaphysical truth, 
elements of knowledge superior to the material data of the senses; and experi- 
mental knowledge itself testifies to this, since it is intelligence which, in 
postulating a constant order of nature and even the more general modes or 
resources of this order [such as “mechanism,” “finality” ] offers a firm ground 
to the investigations of science and dictates the form of its hypotheses and its 
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theories” (p. 96). Again with characteristic French clarity he goes Fausset 
one better by insisting that “beauty” (with which the latter is more directly 
concerned), “is the diffusion over objects of that light and warmth which 
genius draws from its sole love for the higher realizations and possibilities of 
life. This Divine spark of love would remain sterile or at best would give 
birth to none but wayward productions, were it not for the long and incessant 
application of the intellect meditating on the objective laws which preside over 
the formation of realities in nature, and which, rather than the realities them- 
selves, are, to speak truth, the object of the artist’s imitation” (p. 315). 

If I have thus quoted from one to whom Babbitt has frequently referred 
his readers, it is in order to show that if I appear in what follows to weaken 
the cause of the Humanists it is with no intent of giving consolation to their 
adversaries, but rather to point out that they themselves have not yet taken 
up the sounder position that lies open to them. As was noted in the begin- 
ning, they have taken their stand on what might be termed an ethical or 
critical positivism. What this amounts to may be fairly gauged from the 


following by Babbitt. He says: 


Whatever reality man achieves in his dealings with either the human or the natural 
order, is dependent, I have tried to show elsewhere, on the degree to which he estab- 
lishes a correct relationship between the part of himself that perceives, the part that 
conceives, and the part that discriminates. The part that conceives, that reaches out 
and seizes likenesses and analogies, may be defined as imagination; the part that 
discriminates and tests the unity thus apprehended from the point of view of its truth 
may be defined as analytical reason; the part that perceives is, in the case of the 
Humanist, primarily concerned with the something in man that is set above the 
phenomenal order and that I have already defined as a power of control. One may 
say therefore that standards result from a co-operation between imagination and 
reason, dealing with the more specifically human aspects of experience, and that these 
standards should be pressed into the service of the higher will with a view to imposing 
a right direction on the emotions and expansive desires of the natural man. The 
supreme goal of ethical endeavor, as Plato pointed out long ago, is that one should 
come to like and dislike the right things (p. 43. Italics ours). 


The first thing to be noted in this statement is the deliberate exclusion of 
all metaphysics in the Platonic, Aristotelian, Augustinian, or Thomistic sense. 
“The quality of will” Babbitt advocates, and which he claims “rightly 
deserves to be accounted superrational” (p. 39) brings him face to face with 
the same illegitimate problem as that raised by the Naturalist, whether it be 
that this latter subscribes to a stoical and pantheistic “will” in nature, “the 
original, unquenchable fount of life,” as does Fausset, or to an atomic, indi- 
vidual, and purely pragmatic will, or “action,” as does Dewey. On his 
premiss as well as on theirs it becomes quite impossible to determine that 
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“something in man that is set above the phenomenal order” in the light of 
which one might ascertain “the more specifically human aspects of experience.” 
By reason of his exclusive critical “positivism,” what Babbitt terms “higher 
will” and “right direction” remain quite as meaningless as Fausset’s “com- 
plete” self and will “reconciled” with desires, or Dewey’s interaction as “intel- 
ligence,” “means deliberately employed,” or his “fuller and richer issue of 
events.” Hence Fausset is quite right in maintaining that from this common 
ground, shared by the Humanists with their naturalistic adversaries, all that 
Babbitt can attempt to “supply in place of the traditional ‘Divine will’ is a 
set of ethical and humanistic standards, derived, indeed, from a critical study 
of the past but organized in fact by the very intellect which it is necessary to 
subordinate. To humble the self to such standards is in reality an impossi- 
bility. For the conscious ego cannot humble itself to standards which it has 
itself consciously formulated and imposed” (p. 303). 

This is what comes on the one hand of Descartes having in theory deprived 
the intellect of its proper object, being as such, by restricting reason to the 
limited field of extension, and of Locke on the other hand holding that the 
mind is but a tabula rasa and that God in His omnipotence could even make 
matter think, whereby thought was robbed theoretically of its active principle, 
the substantial, physical, but immaterial or spiritual and living soul. Ever 
since then there has been the mistaken effort on the part of pseudo-scientific 
rationalists or anti-intellectualists either to get a content—not into thought, 
since there can be no thought without an object or something known—but 
into consciousness, or else to merge consciousness somehow in the universe. 
The real solution therefore to the Humanists’ problem from Babbitt’s end of 
the problem may be found very simply set forth by St. Thomas, where he 


says: 


Since there is in man a twofold nature, intellectual and sensitive; sometimes man is 
uviformly such in respect of his whole soul that either the sensitive part is wholly 
subject to his reason, as in the virtuous; or reason is entirely engrossed by passion, 
as in a madman. But sometimes, although reason is clouded by passion, yet something 
nf reason remains free. And in this case, man can either repel the passion entirely, 
er at least hold himself in check so as not to be led away by passion. Hence when 
thus disposed, seeing that man is variously disposed according to the various parts 
of the soul, a thing will appear to him otherwise according to his reason, than it does 
according to a passion. The will is moved not only by the universal good appre- 
hended by reason, but also by good apprehended by sense. Wherefore it can be 
moved to some particular good independently of a passion of the sensitive appetite. 
For we will and do many things without passion, and through choice alone; as is 
most evident in those cases wherein reason resists passion (Sum. Theol., Ia Ilae, 
Q. X, a. 3). Reason has the power of moving from the will, for it is due to the fact 
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that one wills the end that the reason issues its command as regards things ordained 
to the end. But in order that the volition of what is commanded may have the nature 
of law, it needs to be in accord with some rule of reason (Ibid., Q. XC, a. 1). 


Here it will be observed the dualism of St. Thomas is something much 
more fundamental than the “moral dualism’ which the Humanists are now 
propounding and to which the Naturalists not improperly object. It is the 
dualism between body and soul, matter and spirit, entailing an essential 
hierarchical order in the very nature of things and therefore antecedent to 
and conditioning all will whether human or Divine. The soul being higher 
in the scale of essential (not moral) perfection by reason of its closer approxi- 
mation in the order of being to the Source, Exemplar, and Cause of all being, 
God, it follows that to wilfully subordinate soul to body or spirit to matter 
is morally wrong, or contrary to nature, and therefore contrary to the Will 
of God, who brought this order into existence and who cannot but will 
that all things should tend towards Him in accordance with the essential 
demands of the natures with which He has informed them. To hold and 
insist on this is not to “disparage” the material, as Dewey would have it, but 
to face and acknowledge reality. To act accordingly, méreover, is the only 
way to that “complete” self through the reconciliation of will with desire to 
which Fausset would invite us. Failure to allow for this is the second and 
much more disastrous reason why the Humanists are committed to the exclu- 
sion of metaphysics, which Paul Elmer More arbitrarily defines as differing 
from philosophy in that it “essays to give a consistent (sic) explanation of the 
rerum natura, including our consciousness, in terms of pure reason, thereby 
playing false to the law of scepticism and affecting a rational reconciliation of 
the Socratic dualism” (‘‘Platonism,” p. 232). 

This Socratic dualism, as More and his followers see it, is “an absolute 
dualism of good and evil” (Ibid., p. 154). Finding this in Plato, he holds 
it to be warranted by the teachings of Christianity, which he accepts not on 
authority but on the strength of his own ethical “positivism.” As he says in 
reference to the Incarnation, “However our pride of intellect may rebel, there 
can be no intelligent attitude towards the greater problems of existence until 
we have learned that reason, though it may be the pragmatic guide of conduct, 
is not the source of knowledge or even the final test of truth. The question 
put to the soul of each man is not whether the primary tenet of Christianity 
has the kind of consistency demanded by logic, but whether it corresponds 
with the lessons and surest intuitions of spiritual experience” (“Christ the 
Word,” p. 241). Such anti-intellectualism, of course, eliminates the proper 
grounds of faith. Unless God is known from reason to exist, there can be no 
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sense in any religious faith, while to reduce the teachings of Revelation to the 
form of appealing ideations warranted in fact by nothing more authoritative 
than “the intuitions of spiritual experience” is to lay oneself open to every 
wind of doctrine, which is precisely what has overcome Humanists in respect 
to their notions about dualism. ‘The real reason that they happen to hold 
to the peculiar view that justifies their adversaries in accusing them of 
puritanism is that they all began alike by studying from the wrong catechism. 
A. R. Thompson gives the case away when he asserts that “Long before 
naturalist novelists pictured the béte humaine, Christianity declared man 
innately evil” (p. 147). What he and the Humanists thus approve, and 
what naturalists such as Fausset and Dewey, taking this and like statements 
to be authentic, are found constantly assailing in the thought that they have 
a just grievance against Christianity, is in reality no more than the teaching 
of Luther and Calvin which by the Council of Trent was declared to be 
heretical. More himself shows that it was not the doctrine taught by St. 
John Chrysostom (“Religion of Plato,” p. 255). The same may be ascer- 
tained in respect to St. Augustine who, in “The City of God” (Bk. XII, 
ch. 2), explains evil to be a deficiency of the will not affecting our fundamental 
nature in the sense of constituting it a positive principle distinct from the 
goodness of our being. 

Certainly it requires but very little knowledge of history to be impressed 
with the fact that such a doctrine of “moral dualism” could scarcely form part 
of the faith of Christianity as consistently, persistently, and definitely main- 
tained in Catholic tradition, when the Church is seen so repeatedly condemning 
the various heresies, Manichaean, Protestant, or Jansenistic, that elected to 
teach it. But what is perhaps more to the point is that Humanists do not 
seem to realize that in holding to this view of theirs they completely under- 
mine their own position. If human nature be not fundamentally sound, then 
are ethics in any reasonable sense, and a fortiori, Humanism in any genuine 
torm, wholly impossible and out of the question. Nothing accounts more 
thoroughly for the sterility of Protestantism in the arts or for its complete 
divorce from normal human nature than the doctrine that human nature was 
radically vitiated by original sin. Hence the importance to the ‘cause of 
humanism of the teaching of St. Thomas, which I give as summarized by the 
great Dominican neo-Scholastic philosopher and theologian, A. D. Sertillanges 
(“La Philosophie Morale de St. Thomas d’Aquin,” p. 7) : 

The practical reason, taking possession of those instincts which represent our very 


being, sanctions them and seeks out their conditions. There is, in effect, between man 
and the other natural realities this difference, that man moves himself toward the 
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end of his activity. His ways, instead of being imposed on him entirely by nature 
are, for the most part, proposed to him. It is this part of action, i.e., voluntary action, 
which is regulated by ethics. It happens, nevertheless, that the criterion of this latter 
is in no way systematic. It is nature as observed in its prime elements, i.e., our 
characteristics and our tendencies. What nature wishes of us is that to which she 
draws us. It is for us to follow it by rational effort, which is in us the higher means 


of realization. 
Virtue, for St. Thomas, is nothing else than the extension of our natural inclinations. 


When he speaks of the good he pictures nothing mysterious. To his mind, good is 
neither a chimera, nor the result of inherited traits, nor a command coming from no 
one knows where: it is what we should be, by reason of what we are: it is what at 
bottom we wish to be, since everyone wishes to live, to feel, to understand, to live in 
companionship with others, to be as happy as possible, though it remains for us to 


acknowledge or disregard the condition thereto. 
Mooruouss F. X. Mixtak, S.J. 


AUTHORSHIP IN THE Days oF JOHNSON. By A. S. Collins. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00. 


Tue Proression oF Letters. By A. S. Collins. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. $5.00. 


Tue Lirerary CAREER OF JAMES BoswELL, Eso. By F. A. Pottle. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 


The work of Dr. Collins begins at the point where A. Beljame’s Le Public 
et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre au 18¢e siécle ends, in 1726. A later 
work, “The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age” by Miss Sheavyn 
dealt with the subject during a previous era. Hence, when Dr. Collins’ final 
volume appears—he is understood to be engaged upon a third book at the 
present time—the history of authorship and publishing will have been brought 
up to date. Prior to the issuance of these books there has appeared no ade- 
quate treatment of the subject. The only available references to it have 
been random articles in the learned journals or accounts of the individual 
struggles of particular writers. Now, however, the story is unbroken, and, it 
is thought, soon to be made complete. 

And the student of literary history may well be grateful. How many of 
us are familiar, for instance, with the effect upon authorship of copyright 
security or the lack of it during the early years of the eighteenth century; or 
with the influence of the early booksellers upon the development of literature; 
or with the development of copyright laws until they were brought to their 
present state of protectivity? Likewise, how many of us are aware of the 
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results, good and bad, of the practice of patronage; and of the increased 
interest on the part of the general public to the point where a writer could 
be dependent entirely upon it for whatever livelihood he was able to secure? 
Matters like these, upon their being merely catalogued, perhaps sound dull 
and uninspiring. But it is upon just such that not infrequently art or the 
lack of it has depended. Thomson’s “Seasons,” for instance, would have re- 
mained in its first imperfect state had he not been enabled by patronage to 
settle down to careful and care-free revision. Chatterton might have lived 
to attain first rank among English poets but for the lack of that same patron- 
age. Then, again, had it not been for Pope and for Samuel Johnson we 
might have labored under the abuses of that system until far into the nine- 
teenth century. 

Dr. Collins has done a difficult and very valuable work well. He has dis- 
covered the facts and has recorded them in a manner that leaves little to be 
censured. His style might be brighter, the monotony of his sentence pattern 
being such that it sometimes deadens attention, but for the most part the 
wealth of anecdote that he brings forth as illustrative material and the inti- 
mate knowledge he displays concerning matters that have long lain buried 
redeem his work from the necessity of classifying it as dry-as-dust scholarship. 
One can read it and not only profit but enjoy. 

Not only is the work valuable in itself, but in this day when more and more 
the critic is realizing that the social and economic point of view is paramount 
in understanding the artistic production of the past, Dr. Collins has provided 
a mass of material conducive to just this idea. There can be small doubt that 
his work will find its way into library after library, there to enhance the work 
of the student and to add to the pleasure of the delver into the past. 

Professor Pottle modestly adds a sub-title to his present volume: “Being the 
bibliographical materials for a life of Boswell,” a suggestion which it is to be 
hoped that either he or someone equally qualified will follow. For perhaps no 
literary man is so in need of adequate biographical treatment ; his reputation 
is as far as possible from what it should be. And such a work would go a 
long way toward repairing the damage done to his fame by Macaulay. 

That fatal essay of Macaulay’s, required for entrance into no-matter-what 
college, and read by thousands before college entrance boards had acquired 
their present influence, has done its work. Boswell, to the minds of most of 
those who know of him at all, remains a poor creature who by some happy 
accident was enabled to write a monumental biography and so become num- 
bered among the distinguished men of his century. 

For a number of years, however, ever since the material in the possession 
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of Colonel Isham has been known to scholars, the attitude toward. Boswell 
has somewhat improved. The present work, moreover, based upon this ma- 
terial, and setting forth, as it does, hitherto unregarded facts concerning the 
immense literary productivity of Boswell, will do a considerable service in 
serving as the starting point for an adequate estimation of the man. 

Not only does its value lie in this direction, however, for besides providing 
an impetus toward such work, Dr. Pottle’s book, ringing order, as it does, 
out of a highly complex mass of material, is one which will stand for a long 
time as an example of what a work in bibliography should be. 

Georce Carver, Ph.D. 
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Aims AND MeEtTHops IN TEACHING RELIGION. By Rev. John K. Sharp, 
A.M., S.T.B., New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION. Edited by The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John Hagan, Rector, Irish College, Rome. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 4 Vols. $22.50. 


CaTHOLIC EvipENCE TRAINING OUTLINES. Compiled by Maisie Ward. 
Second Edition revised and enlarged. New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50. 


The past twenty-five years have witnessed a great revival of interest in 
matters concerning the religious instruction of the young. ‘This is evident 
to anyone in touch with Catholic periodicals in general or with works on 
Catholic education in particular. There has been much discussion. There 
has been much criticism of traditional instruments and methods. The cate- 
chism itself has been attacked from many angles. Its words are too technical 
and too difficult for the average child mind. The question and answer ar- 
rangement is out of date. Every other manual of instruction in the class 
room has repudiated this style of presenting its subject matter. Moreover, 
and even those who cling to ancient ways as still the most efficient admit this, 
there has been a most confusing multiplication of catechisms. This has proven 
most distressing to the child. 

The old-fashion method of teaching religion has come in for very severe 
indictment. Memorizing answers word for word builds up around religion 
itself an association of distasteful and grinding drudgery. Not the under- 
standing but the memory is trained. Religion becomes routine spirituality 
because the vital influence of revealed truth has been largely sacrificed to rote. 

Catholic educators have reacted differently to these censures. Some have 
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sought to defend the good and tried ways of old. Others have accepted them 
as justified and have looked for remedies. As a consequence we have had a 
real flood of new catechetical manuals built according to the latest findings 
of experimental psychology and accommodated carefully to the progressive 
states of the child mind. Elaborate methods for conducting the catechism 
hour have been constructed to give religion the best results of modern peda- 
gogy. Whatever may be our judgment on this whole subject, at least it is 
gratifying to see the remarkable vitality of the Church in face of one of its 
most serious obligations. 

Father Sharp in his “Aims and Methods of Teaching Religion” has given 
us the results of his careful study in this particular field of educational work. 
The book is evidently inspired by his own enthusiasm and is the fruit of 
much study and investigation. Many of the new catechisms that have ap- 
peared and many of the suggestions of method that have been offered have 
come from men learned in speculative lines but with little actual experience 
with the child they are trying to assist. ‘The contact, in parochial work, 
with school needs and with children in Father Sharp’s case gives us the right 
to expect that his suggestions are built on more than theory and that his 
methods have been tested out in real life. The book is a textbook. It is 
meant to serve as a manual in a course of training of Catholic teachers. 

Father Sharp divides his subject into four main parts. ‘The first is a 
general survey. After a brief history of catechetics in the Church, it outlines 
the chief systems that have been elaborated in modern times to present religious 
truth. In the second part are explained the chief aims of religious teachings. 
What is religion to do for the child? How is it to fit him for the great duties 
of life? Not mere instruction but the essential connection between doctrine 
and action is insisted upon. Apt and concrete illustrations show the teacher 
how best these purposes can be accomplished. A touch of up-to-dateness is 
given in the chapter on developing a civic responsibility in the young and in 
encouraging the child from early years along the line of Catholic action. 
The consciousness on the part of the child that it is an active unit in the great 
Mystic Body of Christ must be stimulated and given avenues of expression 
from the beginning of school life, otherwise it will not be developed later on. 

The third part of the book is mainly psychological. It studies the nature 
of the child and its reactions in various stages of mental progress. The 
author’s treatment of the temperamental inclinations of the child and the 
enormous irfiuence of these in its moral and religious development will open 
up a line of most useful and most interesting research to the educator who 
has the religious welfare of the young deep at heart. How many spiritual 
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bankruptcies would have been avoided if temperamental difficulties had been 
sympathetically studied in early years and temperamental inclinations properly 
moulded! Father Sharp calls the last section of his book the “Tools of Teach- 
ing.” Here we have his ideas about the preparation of class work and the 
plan of the catechism hour. In this part, as elsewhere, the author shows it 
is his intention not to interfere with the individuality of the teacher but rather 
to suggest and to permit each teacher to work out the details according to his 
own genius. 

In this volume Father Sharp has made a real contribution to religious 
pedagogy. The style is vigorous. The presentation is always interesting. The 
citations of many authorities and the hints for collateral reading are an in- 
dication of the broad reading that has accompanied the preparation of the 
work. ‘Throughout the author has stuck to his theme and has not wearied 
us with unnecessary moralization. He has no thesis to defend and on con- 
troverted points has endeavored to present all sides. He has faced a most 
important problem and he has given us the very best he could find to meet it. 

Of course, the young and inexperienced teacher studying this book, or others 
like it, for the first time and measuring the requirements laid down for ef- 
fective catechetical work with her own actual fitness and preparation will 
be quite naturally overwhelmed. The teaching of religion with its careful 
planning, with its personal interest in each particular child, with its study of 
home influences and social environment of the class, would leave little time for 
other work if it would be done all according to the complete standard. It 
would demand a life dedicated to nothing else, and notwithstanding the pre- 
eminent importance of a thorough religious training in the life of the child, 
other factors of education have to be taken into consideration and provided 
for. Father Sharp has given, as is necessary in such a work, a complete 
picture. It is the ideal towards which every teacher of the young ought to 
work. Actual circumstances may rnake it impossible to carry out every detail 
suggested. But at least it is possible to strive for an approximation. And if 
nothing else the book carries with it an inspiration for greater effort and 
greater efficiency in religious instruction. 

The volumes entitled ““A Compendium of Catechetical Instruction” are not 
new to the priests of this country. They were first published some twenty 
years ago. The present edition is a reprint without any substantial changes 
either in matter or form in the body of the work. The instructions of Father 
Raineri, freely translated from the original Italian, form the background of 
the compendium. ‘These are divided into groups according to subject matter 
and are bound in with sections of the Roman Catechism and of the Catechism 
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of Pius X in English that treat of the same matter. An introduction to the 
first volume tells us that Father Raineri centered his splendid talents for some 
forty years on the simple explanation of the catechism to the people of Milan. 
His entire course covered a period of five years and he improved his instructions 
with every repetition between the years 1800 and 1840. The instructions ful- 
fil the most exact laws for effective exposition of Catholic truth and practice. 
They are simple and direct. They are forceful, complete and interesting. 
Proofs are given and difficulties answered when necessary for a solid under- 
standing of the truth. Each discourse ends with an energetic application of 
the truth to real life. The excellencies of this work and its aptness to present- 
day needs justify a reprint in an attractive edition. It will serve not only 
as an armory for splendid material for those engaged in catechetical work but 
also for instructive reading for those who have not the time nor the training 
for more elaborate treatises. 

The “Catholic Evidence Training Outlines” is a significant byproduct of 
a strong and efficient movement among lay Catholics of England. About 
twelve years ago the “Catholic Evidence Guild” was formed to prepare men 
and women of the laity as “street preachers.” Father Huge Pope wrote in an 
article on the Guild in the Ecclesiastical Review in 1921: “If we are to con- 
vert our people we have got to become street preachers.”’ The inspiration no 
doubt came from the long-standing custom of teachers of every kind advertis- 
ing their wares to the crowds in Hyde Park, London. Untrained speakers 
on Catholic doctrine with more enthusiasm than knowledge might easily do 
more harm than good. Now the would-be speaker must pass an examination 
before he is permitted to appear in public. He is allowed to talk on only such 
subjects as he has proven that he is well prepared. The Guild members hold 
meetings almost daily in Hyde Park and in many public squares of London. 
It has been organized, also, on -he Westminster plan in other cities of Eng- 
land. The “Outlines” furnishes a textbook for the teacher and for the stu- 
dent. It begins with preliminary information on the matter of conducting a 
public meeting. Then there are two courses of subjects with the treatment of 
each subject planned out. 

As the purpose of the Guild’s work is, on the one hand, to clear away 
difficulties in the way of the reception of Catholic Faith—misunderstandings 
of history and doctrine—and then to build up a positive apologetic for the 
Catholic position, it is obvious what subjects are chosen for treatment. Owing 
to the mental atmosphere of many of those whom the speakers hope to affect, 
special emphasis is put upon the instructions treating of God’s existence. This 
book, in all of not quite three hundred pages, is meant for a very specific kind 
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of work. However, it has a general interest for everyone engaged in teaching 
religion to more advanced students. Much of the material suggested comes 
from an understanding, through experience, of modern needs and modern 
difficulties. It is aimed at a mentality that every religious teacher should 


know. 
Francis E. Keenan, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Typgs oF Puitosopuy. By William Ernest Hocking. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1929. Pp. xi+450. $2.50. 


ProcEss AND REALITy. By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. x+545. $4.50. 


There is humor in Professor Hocking’s book, a humor, however, which is 
in reality a side-product of his clearness and brevity, and is occasioned by 
seeing philosophers forced to “eat their own words.” On a broad scale you 
see “Reason,” which was so exalted by the “Enlightenment” and so haughtily 
opposed to faith in any form, forced to acknowledge its own brood of con- 
tradictions, its despair of reason, and, as a final throwback, that most un- 
natural child “blind faith.” To think that proud “Reason,” after renouncing 
reasoned faith, should come at last to embrace the blind kind is, indeed, 
ludicrous. On a smaller scale each particular type of philosophy has a weak- 
ness for stumbling over its own feet. The naturalistic seer stoutly maintains 
that man cannot help how he acts, and then lays down a system of ethics for 
this totally helpless man. The New Realists set out with the determination 
co avoid Plato at all costs and adhere to common sense, only to find themselves 
at last full in the camp of Platonic ideas and inventing Pickwickian explana- 
tions for the simplest phenomena. Bergson, rejecting reason and espousing 
intuition, returns to reason in order to find support fo. intuition. The sub- 
jective idealist, finding himself the lone reality in a universe of unrealities, 
wildly flees from the Nemesis of solipsism that haunts him through his ghost 
world. But if idealism runs to monism, and monism to solipsism, still a too 
violent dualism will not do either. Anent the Cartesian type of antithesis 
between mind and body Professor Hocking indulges in fine humor. 

I am pursued by a wild beast in the forest; the instinct of fear takes possession of 


my bodily mechanism and I find my body running away—with my full consent; 
whereas I, the mind, as guide in the affair have nothing to do but dodge the trees! 


But if the jumble of modern philosophy provokes an occasional laugh, it 
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has its more somber aspects. “Types of Philosophy” leaves the reader dis- 
traught and weary with strife; nor does Hocking’s own type lay any very 
refreshing balm to the soul. Addressing himself to the “philosophical con- 
fusion” and “appalling multiplicity of systems” which he finds it difficult even 
to reduce to types, he declares that “the history of philosophy may well appear 
as a gallery of ambitious failures.” Coming as it does from an eminent 
scholar, this is rather a damaging admission after centuries of “Enlighten- 
ment.” 

From the potpourri offered by this age seven types are selected: Naturalism 
(or Materialism), Pragmatism, Intuitionism, Dualism, Idealism, Realism and 
Mysticism. (The brand new type propounded by Professor Whitehead is laid 
to one side as still in the process of development and, therefore, not as yet to 
be analyzed.) Materialism succumbed to a double attack, the direct assault 
of psychology, and the dissolution of the atom by the industrious physicists. 
As Hilaire Belloc says, the Materialists (if any are left) are in mortal dread 
that some one will ask them “What is matter?” To Pragmatism, especially 
in the form of Dewey’s Instrumentalism, Hocking puts an equally harrowing 
question, “Is all I believe today to be false tomorrow?” And you can see him 
add, with a wink, “Even Instrumentalism?” Intuitionism we find treated 
somewhat gently, because, it would seem, the author wishes to salvage it for 
service in his own system at the end of the book. He is enough of an 
instrumentalist himself to recognize that intuition is serviceable for the form 
of Mysticism he favors. In this book, more than in most of its kind, one sees 
how Descartes’ unnatural psychology has been the apple of discord in modern 
philosophy. The picture of the soul seated in the pineal gland, listening to 
telegraphic reports as they come in from the outer world, and then dispatching 
orders to meet the situation, is like a nightmare that modern philosophy cannot: 
forget. Mind or matter, which is real? Philosophy does not know which 
foot to stand on, and never seems to think of standing on both. Idealism 
throws its weight on one side and Realism on the other, and Mysticism avoids 
the perplexity by taking wing. 

Professor Hocking leans to Idealism; but not the subjective type. The 
logical consequence of that brand is Solipsism and from that human nature 
shrinks. So we must turn to Objective Idealism, and in that field further 
specialize by shifting the objectivating power from the intellect to the will, 
which latter is also “mind.” That the world is not a subjective phenomenon, 
but objective, I learn from this: that, since in knowing the world, the world 
"becomes mine,” I did not make it; for it is presented to me (cf. p. 269). 
Again, the world limits my mind; now only mind can limit mind ; therefore, 
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the world must be mind. We must not be averse to thinking of the world 
as mind, because forsooth the world of our dreams is a mind world. And that 
there is mind in the world of our waking hours is clear from its purposes and 
laws. If all this does not seem to the reader to be hard and close reasoning, 
he may be still further disturbed at finding the objective validity of the senses 
identified with conscience: 


I point out that there is an element of conscience, of moral obligation in the way 
we commonly take sense-experience; we feel bound to treat it as a fabric not of fancy 
but of truth—it is this very obligation which makes scientists and naturalists of us. 
And then I point out that this instinctive, loyal deference to the element of objective 
truth in sense-experience is the perpetual token that the world is there present to us 
(p. 292). 

Sensation itself I know I “ought” to take as a sign of objective truth (p. 319). 


Since Hocking maintains that this sort of Idealism is far from being sub- 
jective but is decidedly objective, being in fact the true Realism, and cites his 
associate, Professor Whitehead, as an example of clear thinking in this matter, 
it will be interesting to see how he summarizes the latter’s position. 


Objective, or anti-subjective intuitions are (cf. “Science and the Modern 


World”): 


(1) that I am in the world, and not the world in me; (2) that the world extends 
far beyond my ken, and that it existed a long time before I appeared; and (3) that 
my physical activity intends to find and affect a real world beyond myself. 


The third point is the one that is capitalized by Objective Idealism, and is 
admitted to be the logical rendering of the argument offered by Samuel John- 
son in stamping upon the stone to prove its existence. Johnson’s naive way 
is just as fair as the naiveté of the Subjective Idealist, and a little more con- 
vincing. ‘To be a Realist you must hold that an object can exist unknown, 
as things in the center of the earth. That things can exist independently of 
any particular knower is not difficult to demonstrate; but from that it does 
not follow that they can exist independently of all knowers. This last needs 
proof. Hocking essays to prove it. 

We are disappointed to see that his proof amounts to scarcely more than a 
quibble on the word “given.” When a scientist or philosopher uses the word 
he means a datum, something at which the discussion begins and which is not 
itself in dispute. But Professor Hocking will have it that if an object is given 
it must be given to some one, and that is the knower; further, and this is the 
point, it must be given by some one. Now what gives is a will; hence the 
physical world is given by an active will. To corroborate this: I find that the 
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world resists me, and to resist is will. And, the other way round, to want is 
will; but I want or need a real world. 

The students of Radcliffe College to whom the lectures were originally 
given may have had some formidable objections against this line of argument, 
but the lecturer feels that he cannot be shelled from his position by any intel- 
lectual batteries that might exist around him, because he sits secure in Schop- 
enhauer’s doctrine that the world is not the objectivication of an intellect but 
of awill. Here, too, he quarrels with Whitehead for saying that the idealist 
must hold the world to be a fabrication of cognitive mentality. One can with 
Fichte and Royce maintain that “the reality of an object consists in its being 
willed”; knowledge is subsequent, not prior, to will. Out of this topsy- 
turvydom, this will-philosophy, comes Mysticism. When we have reached 
this point we are treated to a Greenwich Village collection where we meet 
Dante linked arm in arm with Jacob Boemhe, St. Bernard with Giordano 
Bruno, and many other anomalous partners. In a garbled quotation, taken 
at secondhand from St. John of the Cross, the author shows how completely 
he misses the point of difference between Catholic mysticism and the monistic 
kind. Instead of beginning with an adequate distinction between God and 
creatures, and using the lower to mount to the Higher, those who wish to 
attain to the mystic state are given a prescription that smacks of Hegel. You 
start from wherever you happen to be and go out to meet the opposition; you 
dissolve it and are dissolved by it, and then congeal into a higher synthesis. 
You then look around for another opposition and go through the process again, 
to come out something better still. Your system of philosophy will be a shift- 
ing of systems; it is the rhythm of life, and will make you a mystic-realist. If 
you have done it well enough you will be immortal. Only the unfit, the 
unmystic, succumb. 

There are many points in which the two books under review overlap. Per- 
haps the most general resemblance is in the making of reality a protean thing 
like a summer cloud buffeted by the wind. Reality is a process. “Process 
and Reality” is the latest but one of Professor Whitehead’s many books. We 
have seen how Hocking excused himself from an analysis of this philosophy on 
the plea that it is still in the process of development. Development, is, I 
suppose, the only thing that could be expected from the nature of the case, but 
I wish I might excuse myself to the editors of THOUGHT on the above plea. 
There have been flamboyant notices of the book, and a special study or two in 
philosophical publications. At the moment of writing none of these are in 
the nature of a comprehensive outline. And it is trés pénible to trek through 
these jungles without the aid of at least a rough map. Credite experto. 
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In his method Professor Whitehead is quite different from his associate 
whom we have just been considering. Far from being a mixer, scrutinizing 
other systems, he wanders off alone lost in his own thoughts. True, he cites 
Descartes, Newton, Locke and Hume (the lectures were delivered in Hume’s 
home town of Edinburgh), and many others at lesser lengths; still the cita- 
tions, as also the very titles of the chapters, often appear to the reader to 
have as little connection with the main theme of the discourse as some texts 
have to the subsequent sermons. In lengthy lucubratjons, which are more 
like mystic rites than didactic lectures, we are initiated into the “philosophy 
of organism.” ‘This philosophy, as we trace it through the author’s earlier 
works, is itself revealed as a gradual organic growth with a few abrupt 
mutations. At any stage you choose it is so eerie as almost to defy classifica- 
tion. That—lI trust it is not detraction to say so—is perhaps one of the pro- 
fessor’s conceits about it. He is forever telling us that language is a very 
defective vehicle in which to deliver one’s philosophy, and sets about construct- 
ing a new language for his own product. This is distressing, because Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has shown in many passages, especially in “Science and the 
Modern World,” that he is a master of expression even with the most shop- 
worn terms. He seems to think that a new nomenclature will breed a new 
philosophy. The reader is tempted to think at times that the repetition of 
abracadabra makes for madness. But, then, in this philosophy anything to be 
anything must be new. Reality, being a process, there is nothing but “per- 
petual perishing,” which leaves no permanent subject but only a “superject” 


into the future. To quote (p. 48): 


The ontological principle can be expressed as: All togetherness is a togetherness 
in the formal constitution of an actuality. So if there is to be relevance of what in 
the temporal world is unrealized, the relevance must express a fact of togetherness 
in the formal constitution of a non-temporal entity. But by the principle of relativity 
there can only be one non-derivity actuality, unbounded by the prehensions of an 
sctual world. Such a primordial superject of creativity achieves, in its unity of satis- 
faction, the complete conceptual valuation of all eternal objects. 


Lest the reader may think that this is a case where Homer nods, let us take 
another instance at random. The point to be labored is the experience we 
have of seeing things as at a distance from us in space, for example a grey 
stone. Psychologists have expressed this in all too simple terminology by 
saying that our “sensations are projected.” Here is the improved version in 


part (p. 262): 


In the responsive phase, the grey colour, and the geometrical relations between the 
efficacious, bodily routes and the contemporary occasions, were subjective sensation 
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associated with barely relevant geometrical relations; they represented the vivid 
sensational qualities in the enjoyment of which the percipient subject barely dis- 
tinguished vague indirect relationships to the external world. The supplemental 
phase lifts the presented duration into vivid distinctness, so that the vague efficacity 
of the indistinct external world in the immediate past is precipitated upon the repre- 
sentative regions in the contemporary present. In the usual language, the sensations 
are projected. 


But what is this man trying to get at? Can it be put into ordinary 
language? Perhaps not. At any rate Professor Whitehead’s “Cosmology” 
as he calls it, is expressed in propositions; and propositions, he holds, rarely 
express a judgment, they are intended to tempt the emotions from their lairs. 
By the same token “Process and Reality” should be read as one would read 
a poem of Browning’s, say “Abt Vogler.” And if obscurity is any assistance 
in enticing the feelings, the “Process” should give an even better return than 
the poem. 

If this is not taking the “Philosophy of Organism” seriously, it is at least 
taking it on its own terms. What is of moment nowadays in philosophy is 
“value,” and “value” is feeling. Everything is worth just what you get out 
of it in the way of emotional reaction. I cannot promise that this book will 
give an emotional return proportional to the very considerable labor of reading 
it. But I venture that the author regards most of his propositions as expressing 
judgments rather than as intended merely to provoke feeling. And the refrain 
of the entire work is that the unitary beings which make up the world, or as 
we should say, the individuals, are constituted units by reason of their feelings. 
You are all that you feel, and so is everything else. I hasten to add that, in 
this philosophy, feelings may be unconscious as well as conscious; and so 
non-living things may feel themselves into unities. It follows as a matter of 
course that, since two entities may have a feeling for the same object and for 
one another, reality is a network of overlapping and interlaced unities. Add 
to this the consideration that all is change, nothing lasts; reality is a constant 
leaping out after the new, the novel. Such is life, truth, process; for the 
old kills, the new quickens. 

It is to be feared that most readers will lack the patience to peruse the 
whole book, and will very soon turn to the last chapter, “God and the 
World.” Its position at the end gives it the air of being the logical con- 
clusion of what went before ; whereas it is in fact the presupposition on which 
the whole treatise rests and should have been placed at the beginning. God 
has a “primordial nature” and a “consequent nature.” The first is roughly 
speaking the realm of thoughts or Platonic ideas. In His primordial nature 
God has an appetite for adventure (Whitehead means no irreverence)—the 
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field of adventure being the world of the moment. Where the world comes 
from we are not told, but both God and the world need one another, and 
both are in the grip of something called the “metaphysical ground.” The 
consequent nature of God is His union with the world, a union which cul- 
minates in conscious human feelings. ‘The third phase of reality, or the 
universe, is the interaction of God and the world. The fourth phase gives 
us immortality; it is the providence whereby the “zest for existence is 
refreshed.” We die daily—no, momentarily—because we are never the same 
person in two successive moments. Each one is his own posterity. When 
this pattern known as the body fades into ashes, it would seem that we must 


fling the torch to others to carry on in our stead. They will live for us, and 


that is our immortality. 

.. The main portions of “Process and Reality” will do little harm as they are 
too difficult, and but remotely connected with practical life. At best they are 
stunning feats of intellectual gymnastics, at the worst they may bring phil- 
osophy into disrepute as being little more than cabalistic jargon. The greatest 
harm is likely to come from the transformation of the ideas of God and 
immortality into highly abstract and diluted notions which, because they mean 
almost anything, mean next to nothing. Religion is just a sentiment, directed 
to nobody in particular and to be enjoyed as long as we can make it last, and 
that is all. Professor Whitehead has a beautiful sentence at the end of his 
book: ‘God is the great companion—the fellow-sufferer who understands.” 
But it sounds like hollow rhetoric in the wilderness of his own philosophy. 

In the midst of all this jumble of philosophical systems, the reader is prone 
to query: Where are the Scholastics? One would think from reading these 
ren that no philosopher showed his head above the horizon of history between 
Boethius languishing in a Roman prison and Descartes sprawling on a cot 
in his winter quarters on the Danube. The Schoolmen are known, and some- 
times receives a courteous bow. That is all. The fact that their philosophy 
harmonizes with the teaching of the Church is enough to render it suspect, 
nay, ruled out of court. Somewhere in the introduction to theology there is 
a thesis to the effect that man without Revelation makes poor shift with his 
reason. ‘The present condition of philosophy amply proves that thesis. But 
a corollary should be added stating that, as an historical fact, when Revelation 
has been granted, some men reject it and with it all the reason therein 
involved. Everything that agrees with Revelation is taboo, and these taboos 
are handed on to posterity, so that men of great talents and sincerity wander 
through strange lands seeking the whole of truth where only fragments of it 
can be found. 


James A. McWittiaMs, S.J., M.A. 
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ASCETICISM 


LA VIE CHRETIENNE PRIMITIVE. Par Dom Henri Leclercq. Paris: Les 
Editions Rieder, 1928. Fr. 20. 


Tue Primitive CuurcuH. Studied with Special Reference to the Origins 
of the Christian Ministry. By Canon B. H. Streeter. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.50. 


CATHOLICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. A Vindication of Progressive Protes- 
tantism. By Cecil John Cadoux, M.A., D.D. (Lond.), M.A., (Oxon.). 
With a Foreword by J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., D.D. New York: The 
Dial Press, 1929. $6.00. 


It is over twenty years ago that Dom Leclercq gave to the world his 
Manuel d’archéologie chrétienne. This single work was enough to establish 
his position as a recognized authority on both the literary and non-literary 
evidences of the life of the early Church. Since then, his all but phenomenal 
intellectual fecundity has brought forth, in addition to the penetrating and 
erudite notes which he added to his translation of Hefele’s immense Con- 
ciliengeschichte, a series of exhaustive and highly documented articles in the 
successive volumes of the Dictionnaire d’archéologie et de liturgie which 
reveal a width of learning and a depth of judgment that rank him as one of 
the foremost scholars of the world. His extensive bibliographies show that 
nothing of value has escaped him, whether in regard to original documents 
or to the latest critical discussions. The substance of his articles from 
Abécédaire and Abercius to Levita and the Lexique archéologique (in the 
most recent volume of the Dictionnaire) shows an intimate familiarity with 
all those other evidences of early Christian life, which are not to be found in 
libraries, and which current critical discussion so often and strangely neglects. 
This last point is important. There is an unmistakable tendency in recent 
historical criticism to confine attention to the scanty, fragmentary and often 
doubtful evidences of a purely literary nature; as though the oceanic ebb 
and flow of the Church’s life could best be measured by the tiny tidal changes 
in the little creeks and channels of flowing ink. This bibliophile academicism 
(if I may so speak), is forced by its very nature to eke out inevitable ignorance 
by arbitrary guesses, and to patch up gaps in the picture by the use of 
hypothetical pigments. 

One needs to recall all this when one takes up La vie chrétienne primitive. 
It consists of no more than sixty pages of text, followed by as many plates 
illustrating various types of non-literary evidence for the life of the Church 
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in the first three centuries. There are no hypotheses in this book. Dom 
Leclercq hazards no guesses. He indulges in no impatient discussions of 
doubtful dates. He puts down, one after another, and quite simply the facts 
which a lifetime of patient searching has revealed. He has studied the extant 
documents, none better. He has read all the kaleidoscopic interpretations of 
the Higher Critics. And meanwhile he has continued to explore as well the 
non-literary avenues of approach to the life of the early Church. Adding 
to the evidence of what a few men wrote the no less articulate traces of what 
men did, Dom Leclercq has been able to set forth what can be certainly 
known of the missionary activities of the Apostles, of the process of social 
penetration whereby the nascent Church pushed its way not only horizontally 
throughout the Roman Empire, but perpendicularly throughout every stratum 
of Roman society, of the sentiment of loyalty among the early Christians, of 
the apologetic movement, of the social life, the prayer, the worship, the 
philosophy, the asceticism, the art and the literature of our Christian fore- 
fathers. The result is an intelligible whole in accord with the indisputable 
findings and the most rigorous criticism of modern historical science. It is 
at the same time a picture familiar and self-authenticating to the religious 
consciousness of the Catholic of today. Dom Leclercq paints his picture and 
puts down his brush. He suggests no moral, no practical conclusion. But 
a conclusion suggests itself. It is this, that Christianity and the Catholic 
Church are to each other in the relation of a principle of life to the living 
thing, of the unchanging Divine force to the historical manifestation. 

That is not the theoretical implication nor the practical, explicit conclusion 
of the big book of Mr. Cadoux on “Catholicism and Christianity.” But 
then, of course, Mr. Cadoux makes no pretense at first-hand scholarship. He 
has been a painstaking reader of such books as Hase’s “Handbook to the 
Controversy with Rome,” Hibbert’s “Inner Light,” the “candid account” of 
“The Popes and their Church” by the unhappy Joseph McCabe and Mr. 
J. W. Poynter’s extraordinary (and laughable) account of “The Church of 
Rome from Within.” Not to neglect entirely the account which the Catholics 
give of themselves, Mr. Cadoux finds place in his bibliography for a single 
manual of theology, the useful little synopsis of Tanquerey (which, however, 
is very seldom quoted in the text), and then for such books as the excellent 
little sixpenny essay of Father D’Arcy on “Catholicism,” the “short and simple 
exposition of Catholic Doctrine” known as “Catholic Belief,” by Dr. Faa di 
Bruno, and, of course, the “Catholic Encyclopedia.” Nevertheless, this 
immense tome of seven hundred pages will serve a purpose for the ordinary 
Catholic reader. It provides in a handy form the serried phalanx of the 
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age-old attacks on the Church. (I need hardly say that there is nothing in 
the book which has not been often and exhaustively dealt with in those 
innumerable works of Catholic erudition to which Mr. Cadoux makes little 


or no allusion.) 
The real interest in a book like this is rather psychological than historical 


and theological. It is significant only as a revelation of the mind and method 
of an apparently typical Protestant professor. It is from this point of view 
that the following declaration of the purpose and contents of the book deserves 


quotation (pp. 647-8) : 


So far as anything in human affairs can be declared to be final and certain, we do 
declare definitely and finally that we will never abandon the freedom with which 
Christ has made us free, or put our necks again beneath the crushing yoke of Rome. 
This we would declare with solemn emphasis and even with intense passion; but we 
do not “fill the mouth of deep defiance up” in the spirit of those who think to add 
impressiveness to their speech by speaking with closed eyes. Before committing this 
declaration to writing, we have filled many hundred pages with reasons for it. Re- 
duced to a single sentence, those reasons are—that the theory of authority on which 
the Roman system is built is, philosophically considered, demonstrably unsound and 
untenable, that the views of history to which Rome and her children are committed 
are demonstrably untruthful, and that not her bloody persecutions alone, but her 
evasive modern apologies for them, and in addition her doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, flout the sentiments of human justice and thereby do despite to the righteousness 
and love of God, while her ethical attainments generally prove her claim to special 
holiness and to infallibility in morals to be a hollow sham. 


Mr. Cadoux’s treatment of this last point, of the Church’s “ethical attain- 
ments” may serve as an illustration of how our philosopher historian and 


humanitarian theologian does his thinking. He pays 


a willing tribute to the ethical intensity of the genuine Catholic spirit and in par- 
ticular to the Church’s loyalty to the teaching of Jesus in the matter of divorce... 
and her unflagging efforts to maintain among her members a high standard of sexual 


morality. ‘ 
We do not have to look very far for her reasons for doing so [prohibiting birth- 


control] since it is clear that her counsel if followed by those whose ear she naturally 
possesses most, secures her a numerical advantage over her rivals. Were it not for 
this she would surely recognize more adequately the great difference between con- 
ception control by means of mechanical devices and conception contro] by self-restraint 
or by the limitation of marital intercourse to the so-called “sterile period.” 


Mr. Cadoux does not mention a single one of the hundreds and hundreds 
of manuals of Catholic moral theology. Only ignorantia supina can palliate 
without pardoning an imputation so gratuitous, a libel so malevolent. If 
Mr. Cadoux were a better-informed person we should feel called upon to 
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speak our mind more plainly. As it is the passage calls for wonder and 
pity rather than rebuttal and reproof. One point is clear, namely, that a 
man so ill-prepared to reveal to us the palpable reality of actual Catholicism 
is hardly likely to appreciate the remote and impalpable reality of Primitive 
Christianity. But we need not follow him in his endless catena of self- 
contradictory conclusions. It must suffice to say that he approaches the whole 
matter of Primitive Christianity with the assumption that “we cannot ascribe 
detailed foreknowledge of history to Jesus without stultifying our belief in 
His true humanity, besides incurring other grave difficulties of a philosophical 
kind.” On the whole this book leaves one with an increased distrust of the 
“Ultimacy of the Inner Light.” 

Canon Streeter’s work is smaller, but far more scholarly. The purpose, 
however, is the same—to attack the supernatural character of Catholicism as 
revealed in the Primitive Church. For the most part there is a sedulous 
regard for normal good taste (at least in regard to the living), and an avoid- 
ance of mere anger and diatribe. The positive and constructive character of 
“The Primitive Church” is in strong contrast with the impassioned negations 
and gratuitous imputations of “Catholicism and Christianity.” This very 
constructiveness is its central weakness, for it is a construction on a foundation 
of guesses and hypotheses. As a result it will cause little or no serious pre- 
occupation among Catholic scholars. Its interest is psychological not his- 
torical, and arises rather from the mentality it reveals and the method of its 
author than from the definite conclusions it proposes. This declaration at the 


end is typical: 


Our survey of the evidence is ended. Much of it is unambiguous; much admits of 
more than one interpretation. Of necessity, there will be a corresponding variation 
in the degree of certainty which attaches to the several conclusions reached. Of these 
some are as firmly established as anything can be that rests on ancient testimony, 
others are no more than in Huxley’s phrase, “scientific guesses.” But whatever else 
is disputable, there is, I submit one result from which there is no escape. In the 
Primitive Church there was no single system of Church Order laid down by the 


Apostles. 


The Canon’s historical vision and constructive imagination have revealed 
to him an early Church peopled with Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Papists, 
writing books and working together in the kindliest spirit of mutual compre- 
hension. Hence why not Re-Union? Only, let us seek not “to imitate the 
forms, but to recapture the spirit of the Primitive Church.” 

Unfortunately for this theory, it is in direct contradiction with the clear, 
explicit, indubitable testimony of the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch (and, 
of course, of very much else). Hence the need to exorcize the malignant 
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spirit of truth that speaks through the mouth of this holy martyr. The 
Canon ransacks the rituals of the Higher Criticism for the proper incantations. 
First he says solemnly, sacerdotally, without a sign of any sense of humor, that 
the early Church thought far too much of martyrdom. The devil of truth 
grins back undismayed. Next the Canon uses big words out of the psycho- 
analytical books. He looks Ignatius in the eyes and pronounces the esoteric 
expressions “neurotic temperament,” “introvert” and “over compensation for 
an inferiority complex.” . . . This disgusting attempt to malign one of the 
noblest of the Christian martyrs in the interest of a flimsy hypothesis is an 
open confession of the utter bankruptcy of the Higher Criticism. 

Ce n’est pas faire avancer l'histoire, says Dom Leclercq, que de l’encombrer 


d’hypotheses. 
GERALD GROVELAND WALSH, S.J. 
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THE Roap To OrEGoN: A CHRONICLE OF THE GREAT EMIGRANT TRAIL. 
By W. J. Ghent. With 32 illustrations and a Map. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp xvi—274. $5.00. 


THE Story OF THE Rep Man. By Flora Warren Seymour, A.B., LL.B., 
LL.M., Member of the Board of Indian Commissioners. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. Pp. 421. $5.00. 


Forty-one miles out from Independence, Missouri, at the junction of the 
Oregon and Santa Fe trails, some one in the early days posted a sign which 
read “Road to Oregon.” ‘The legend has supplied the title to Mr. Ghent’s 
book, which professes to be a “comprehensive historical treatment” of the 
Oregon Trail, the historic highway over which poured through two eventful 
decades the sturdy emigrant stock that was to build up the Pacific Northwest 
and California. Without detracting from the merits of the book as at least 
a highly readable and informing popular treatment of the subject, one may 
well raise a doubt whether it realizes its avowed purpose in any substantial 
way. It is scarcely “comprehensive” in scale; it is based largely on a none 
too extensive group of printed sources easily available to the student and can 
scarcely be said to be the product of protracted first-hand and original 
research, the result being that it will scarcely take rank as an authoritative 
treatment of its subject with such substantial contributions to the study of 
the frontier as Chittenden’s “Fur Trade,” Root and Connelly’s “Overland 
Stage to California” and Le Roy Hafen’s “The Overland Mail.” A really 
“comprehensive historical treatment” of the Oregon Trail has yet to be writ- 
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ten. However, while falling short of the claim made for it in the opening 
sentence of the introduction, Mr. Ghent’s book is within its limits a creditable 
performance. One reads it with interest, catches from it a measure of the 
romance and inspiration that envelop the story of the famous thoroughfare, 
and finds within its pages information on the topic more abundant, varied, 
and, on the whole, accurate than is available in any other single source. Asa 
practiced journalist the author has the knack, which he freely utilizes, of 
seizing on picturesque and dramatic detail as one of the open secrets of inter- 
esting and graphic narrative. 

The story of the Oregon Trail is in considerable measure the story of the 
Old Frontier, and around the Frontier, as the late Emerson Hough was fond 
of pointing out, is written the most inspiring and typically American chapter 
in the history of our national development. Not only, as the Turner 
hypothesis has it, did the “advancing frontier” furnish the key to the entire 
process of our political and economic growth; it was the theater on which 
were displayed the finest traits of the American character as men and women 
wrestled daringly, doggedly and, in the end, triumphantly, with the wilder- 
ness. And through this wilderness, over two thousand miles of prairie and 
plain, leaping water courses and climbing mountain passes ran the Oregon 
Trail, its termini at the time the first emigrant party pushed out in 1841 being 
Independence in Missouri and the mouth of the Walla Walla River in “the 
Oregon Country.” With the story of the Trail came to be associated in time 
a rich medley of, for the most part, long-since-vanished realities, as the buffalo, 
trappers and traders, missionaries, the pack train, the covered wagon, maraud- 
ing Indians, troops of cavalry, stage coaches and pony expresses. All this 
pageantry unfolds itself, often, however, sketchily enough, in the present 
volume. Twelve chapters round out the story. The genesis of the road out 
of the tracks of wild animals and Indian trails discovered and trodden by 
the first trappers and “mountain-men” is first discussed; then the coming of 
the missionaries incident upon the mysterious and much-written-about visit 
of certain Rocky Mountain Indians to St. Louis in 1831; then the first 
caravans and emigrant parties to use the Trail, especially the “Great Emigra- 
tion” of 1843; then the gold rush, the stage coach, etc., and the eventual 
decline and disappearance of the Trail before the railroad. An appendix on 
“Monuments and Markers” supplies interesting data as to the erection along 
the Trail of tablets and other memorials especially in Wyoming. One misses 
in this account any mention of the marker set up approximately on the spot 
where De Smet in his outgoing expedition of 1840 said the so-called “Mass 
of the Prairie,” the first recorded celebration of the rite within the limits 


of Wyoming. 
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Some inaccuracies have crept into the text. St. Mary’s Mission on the 
Kaw was founded in 1848, not 1849 (p. 125). The statement (p. 122) that 
there was a Potawatomi agency on the Kaw in the early forties is incorrect, 
the tribe not having occupied their reserve along that river before the period 
1847-1848. The personnel of De Smet’s party of 1841, as listed on p. 53, 
omits mention of the three lay or coadjutor Brothers who accompanied the 
missionaries. Finally, it is doubtful whether any critical scholar will follow 
Mr. Ghent in his attempt to belittle the value of Professor Edward Gaylord 
Bourne’s classic contribution to the study of the Whitman myth. That contribu- 
tion has long since been looked upon in professional historical circles as a 
particularly brilliant example of the modern scientific method in history 
applied to the criticism of a strongly intrenched popular belief. To impute 
to Bourne “violent distortion of the evidence” is a procedure scarcely calcu- 
lated to impress the discriminating unless accompanied with supporting proof. 

It is interesting to note that the author records his opinion (p. 46) that 
the Catholics, having established several missions in Oregon, “were far more 
successful in engaging the interest of the natives than either of the Protestant 
sects [Methodists and Presbyterians].” 

The second book, Mrs. Seymour’s, is an attempt to present in a popularized 
form the story of the American Indian from the time of Columbus down to 
our own. ‘The story begins with the day when the great Genoese first sighted 
land and with it the brown-skin natives who on that occasion saw their 
immemorial habitat broken into for the first time by the white men; and it 
ends with the United States law of 1924 which declared all Indians to be 
citizens. In between these historical landmarks, through four centuries and 
more of time, there was a perennial “Indian question,” handled differently by 
Spain, France, England and the United States, but always furnishing a per- 
plexing problem which the Caucasian might settle as best he might. Mean- 
time, all sorts of colorful and dramatic elements entered into the story, for 
the Red Men, both in tradition and actual fact, has much in him to grip the 
imagination and is fairly well represented on the stage of events by interesting, 
if not always heroic, types. Nor are these neglected in the present volume. 
Brant, John Ross, Osceola, Pontiac, Tecumseh, Black Hawk, Red Cloud, 
Sitting Bull and Nez Percé Chief Joseph pass in review before us. 

Curiously enough, this book on the American Indian appears to have made 
no use of the writings of Father De Smet. The bibliographical notes com- 
mend to the reader several works by Protestant missionary workers as 
McBeth, Riggs, and Bishop Whipple; but no Catholic authority on the 
Indians, such as Palladino’s “Indian and White in the Northwest” or Chit- 
tenden and Richardson’s critical edition of the De Smet letters is anywhere 
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indicated as a help to further study of the subject. The work of the early 
Spanish and French missionaries meets with appreciative comment in the 
opening chapter of the volume; but one would never suspect from the suc- 
ceeding chapters that the Catholic Church in the nineteenth century was 
active in any way on behalf of the American Indian. This is all the more 
unfortunate as the above-mentioned scholarly editors of the letters of the 
famous missionary have recorded their judgment that “the history of the 
native races of North America can never be fully written without consulting 
the writings of Father De Smet.” 

A rather unsuccessful attempt, as such attempts generally are, to blend 
history and romance is met with in Chapter XI, “The Oregon Country.” 
No serious student of the subject maintains any longer that the purpose behind 
the famous Rocky Mountain Indian deputation of 1831 to St. Louis was a 
quest for the Bible; yet the author, unaware, it would appear, that critical 
scholarship has long since “debunked” this clever bit of sectarian propaganda, 
accepts it as sober historical fact. ‘The two great events of the Nez Percé 
history were the coming of Lewis and Clark and the journey of the four 
messengers to St. Louis to learn of the white man’s Book” (p. 324). More- 
over, around this supposititious quest are written several pages of fanciful 
narrative (207 ff.), for which, as far as the reviewer is aware, there is no 
support in any known historical sources. The identity of the two Indians, 
No Horns and Rabbit Skin Leggings, it may be noted, has been called into 
question by so well-known an authority on frontier history as Major Hiram 
Martin Chittenden. Yet these two Indians, known to us only through the 
dubious testimony of Catlin, are introduced by Mrs. Seymour into her narra- 
tive as though no doubt whatever attached to their identity. 

Some additional inaccuracies have been noted. The year 1843, not 1844, 
is the correct date of Dr. Whitman’s journey with the “Great Migration” 
(p. 218). The earliest edition of Parker’s Journal is 1838, not 1844, as 
implied on p. 406. The statement (p. 355) that Carlisle was the “first 
Indian school established away from any Indian tribe or reservation,” cannot 
stand in view of the existence in Kentucky at the turn of the forties of an 
Indian boarding school, Col. Johnson’s so-called Choctaw Academy, to which 
children from the various tribes were invited. Moreover, St. Regis Seminary 
established by the Jesuits at Florissant, Missouri, in 1824 for the education 
principally of Osage boys anticipated the Carlisle idea by over half a century. 

Despite regrettable lacunae, Mrs. Seymour’s book remains a readable and 
informing treatment of an always interesting subject. 

GitBert J. GARRAGHAN, S.J., Pu.D. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


From CENTAUR TO Cross. By Maurice de Guérin. The Unpublished 
Correspondence and the Centaur. Translated by H. Bedford-Jones. 
Introduction and Notes by Gilbert Chinard. New York: Covici, Friede. 
Price, $3.00. 


The principal contents of this handsomely bound volume are twenty-one 
letters, seventeen of them written by Maurice de Guérin, and the rest by his 
sister, Eugénie, with the exception of one by the friend of Maurice and his 
sister, Mme. la Baronne de Maistre. Nearly all of them are addressed to 
that literary dandy, Barbey d’Aurevilly. They were written at irregular 
intervals during the last ten years of Maurice’s life, and, if they are what the 
translator and introducer claim them to be, namely, genuine discoveries, their 
intimate character and the illumination they shed upon critical junctures in 
Maurice’s brief career make them an invaluable contribution to the interesting 
volume of literature gathering around the Guérins, famous brother and sister. 
One wonders whether the existence of these letters was known to M. |’Abbe 
Barthes, who last May gave France the labors of many years in a “Life” of 
Eugénie and three volumes of her letters. 

The other contents of the book before us are the introduction by the Pro- 
fessor of French in Johns Hopkins University, and a translation of Maurice 
de Guérin’s posthumously published “Centaur,” a remarkable evocation of the 
Greek mood and spirit, which for all its slightness of form has taken its 
place among French classics. 

Professor Chinard gives us in his opening paragraph the history of the 


letters: 


This manuscript was not found in a bottle; it was literally found on the ocean. 
The discovery of a little packet by a well-known American writer looking for stamps 
amid a mass of old letters; the deciphering of these letters, creased, torn in parts, and 
hardly legible, in the smoking-room of a west-bound liner; the realization that they 
contained priceless material for the life history of one of the greatest writers of 
French prose; and finally the resolve of the owner, Mr. Bedford Jones, to have the 
letters published and thus add another precious sheaf of documents to the fragments 
already gathered by the fervent admirers of Maurice de Guérin—such, briefly told, 


is the story of this publication. 


The story is all but incredible and starts all kinds of inquiries in the 
reader’s mind. Are the old letters which were discovered by Mr. Bedford- 
Jones in so casual a fashion the originals or only copies? How on earth did 
they find their way to the smoking-room of an ocean liner to lie there neglected 
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for an indefinite period? These and similar queries are left unanswered by 
the sponsors of the book who merely commit themselves to the statement that 
they are authentic letters hitherto unpublished. The French text and the 
English version are given on opposite pages, thus affording the reader the 
opportunity of judging their genuineness from internal evidence. 

Professor Chinard’s familiarity with the literary Paris of the period, and 
admiration for the genius of Maurice and his sister, make him in many ways 
an interesting and useful commentator of these widely and irregularly spaced 
letters. He fills in the intervals with the relevant biographical information 
and contrives skilfully to make the letters tell a completed story. Occasionally 
he allows his office of impresario to lead him into bold assertions of fact for 
which only very tenuous grounds exist in his exhibit. His consciousness of 
showmanship runs away with him when he strives to weave a sultry atmos- 
phere of passion out of the letters which Maurice wrote to Mme. de Maistre. 
No doubt the public will be beguiled by dark hints of wicked and mysterious 
experiences after the fashion of that romantic fellow, Lord Byron. A show- 
man must sometimes be driven to desperate measures to get a crowd. Pro- 
fessor Chinard should have had more confidence in the merit of his show, or 
been content with an audience not eager for the sensational. 

The least satisfactory portions of Professor Chinard’s introduction are those 
where he has occasion to refer to Eugénie. The Professor does not like 
Eugénie. But he is careful not to say so openly. We can only make con- 
jectures as to why he is cautious in manifesting his dislike. He probably 
feels himself to be in a hopeless minority in the chorus of high critical admira- 
tion which has not diminished in tone or volume since the day Eugénie’s 
journal first appeared and disclosed to public view the white purity and gentle 
valor of a very noble lady. If we are to reconstruct our views of Eugénie by 
means of Professor Chinard’s dark hints and half-veiled suggestions, we shall 
have a meddlesome woman, tyrannizing over a young and rather weak-minded 
brother, jealous of his wife, nagging him into desperate moods, censorious 
towards his friends. ‘Pious and charitable as she was, Eugénie de Guérin 
could scratch”; she had, it seems, “the earmarks of the true patrician, and 
this time the patrician obliterated the Christian.” It is amusing to watch the 
Professor wagging approval at one end of his sentences and snapping at the 
other end. 

St. Monica would fare badly at the hands of the Professor. We should 
probably be asked to interpret her maternal prayers and solicitude as a form 
of petty persecution relentlessly exercised for many years and finally winning 
a melancholy triumph by breaking down the last shred of resistance in her 
brilliant and hitherto unenslaved son. Perhaps it is inevitable that a writer 
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with no Christian understanding or sympathies will regard a mother’s or a 
sister’s concern for a man’s religious opinions and practice a case of meddle- 
some interference. But it must be clear to the casual observer how such a 
brand of philosophy removes from the field of art and literature their most 
fertile field of lofty inspiration and rich material. It is the defect of literature 
growing out of this philosophy that it prefers clay banks to quarries of Car- 
rara, and experiments in sensation to purely spiritual and disinterested passion. 

And—to take such philosophers on their own ground—it is crude and 
inaccurate psychology. Thus, a petulant letter written by Maurice de 
Guérin to his father, in which he seems to show himself restive under 
Eugénie’s importunate affection and concern for his soul, contains in Pro- 
fessor Chinard’s eyes “the most terrible condemnation of Eugénie.” Eugénie’s 
name does not come up in the letter, and Maurice may or may not have had 
her in mind when, in one of his accustomed moods of dejection, he was finding 
fault with life and circumstance. But the conclusion is drawn that, only for 
Eugénie, Maurice might have gone his cheerful way, a literary boulevardier, 
plucking without scruple whatever flower that offered and scattering pretty 
pagan things among the cafés chantants and smart drawingrooms of Paris. 

The true psychology in the case of Maurice calls for more subtlety and 
knowledge of human nature than the average agnostic has at his command. 
The phenomenon of Maurice de Guérin’s lapse from religion is a common 
phenomenon, alas, in Catholic life, and it has been subjected to clear and 
certain analysis in a famous passage of Cardinal Newman’s: 


Bad company creates a distaste for good; and hence it happens that, when a youth 
has gone the length I have been supposing, he is repelled, from that very distaste, 
from those places and scenes which would do him good. He begins to lose the delight 
he once had in going home. By little and little he loses his enjoyment in the pleasant 
countenances, and untroubled smiles, and gentle ways, of that family circle which is 
so dear to him still. At first he says to himself that he is not worthy of them, and 
therefore keeps away; but at length the routine of home is tiresome to him. He has 
aspirations and ambitions which home does not satisfy. He wants more than home 
can give. His curiosity now takes a new turn; he listens to views and discussions 
which are inconsistent with the sanctity of religious faith. At first he has no tempta- 
tion to adopt them; only he wishes to know what is “said.” As time goes on, how- 
ever, living with companions who have no fixed principle, and who, if they do not 
oppose, at least do not take for granted any of the most elementary truths; or worse, 
hearing or reading what is directly against religion, at length, without being con- 
scious of it, he admits a sceptical influence upon his mind. He does not know it, he 
does not recognize it, but there it is; and, before he recognizes it, it leads him to a 


fretful, impatient way of speaking of the persons, conduct, words, and measures of 


religious men or of men in authority. This is the way he relieves his mind of the 


burden which is growing heavier and heavier every day. 
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But Maurice de Guérin had his Monica, fortunately for him. As an 
instrument of Divine mercy, his sister probably saved his soul in the end. 
And, paradoxically enough, it is also probable that in doing so she gave a 
certain degree of permanence and luster to his literary reputation, thus verify- 
ing in a striking way that, if we seek first the kingdom of God, all else will be 
added unto us. It is quite certain that the figure of Maurice attracts com- 
paratively small attention until Eugénie takes her place at his side. Professor 
Chinard would say somewhat bitterly that she pursues him beyond the grave. 
But happy the wayward youth who is hounded by such pursuivance. The 
last letter in this volume, as Professor Chinard very justly observes, “attains 
the highest summits and would alone warrant the present publication.” In it 
Eugénie flings all her reserves of affection and eloquence into the field to 
preserve the Catholic reputation of her brother against the claims of an 
unsympathetic world that he was a pagan and a pantheist. “An act of faith,” 
she cried, “ a single act of faith, transformed him and made his soul what the 
Cross made of the Pantheon at Rome—to the only God, although built for 
all the gods.” 

Precious as these letters are, as the relics and memorials of a pathetic and 
beautiful episode in literary history, there is nothing in them likely to alter 


seriously in the public mind the current conceptions of Maurice and Eugénie 


de Guérin. James J. DAty, S.J. 


RicHeEviev. By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1929. $5.00. 


Louis XIV. By Louis Bertrand. Translated by Cleveland B. Chase. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. $5.00. 


The blurb on the jacket of Hilaire Belloc’s latest historical study assures 
us it is his “greatest biography.” How much truth the adjective contains one 
may leave to the author’s admirers to determine. The reviewer is content to 
remark that the volume represents an excellent piece of work, very able con- 
ceived and executed; but whether it can be called a biography, he is not so 
certain. As the writer explains in his preface, it is rather the examination 
of a significant historical problem arising out of the public life of the cele- 
brated French Minister and Cardinal. To present the matter in its proper 
setting Mr. Belloc has added the necessary biographical detail. But he 
attempts no complete investigation into the private life and character of his 
subject. If it were unfair to hold an author responsible for what he never 
intended, for what, to a certain extent, lay outside the purview of his work, 
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we can hardly blame the English historian for not giving us a more satisfying 
insight into the personality of Richelieu. 

Mr. Belloc’s book, dealing as it does with questions that are beginning to 
clamor for an answer from thinking men, is undoubtedly very useful and 
timely. How is it that in the Europe of today we find one vast Christian 
culture, yet a culture made up of elements discordant and antagonistic? Its 
headship of the world is being threatened, and threatened not so much by 
external forces as by internal disruption. What are these dissolvents? ‘They 
are, according to Mr. Belloc, first the division of society into two sharply 
opposed viewpoints—“the original Catholic culture and the more lately erected 
Protestant.” A second cause of dissention is that exaggerated patriotism and 
worship of one’s country now known by the name of Nationalism. The 
latter, born on the ruins of a united Christendom in the sixteenth century, 
remains closely allied with the principles that brought about the Reformation 
and the division of Europe into separate States hostile one to another. 

Like all profound thinkers, Mr. Belloc is fond of tracing effects to their 
causes and of finding symbols to illustrate the connections. He divides his 
work into two parts (or rather three—but the last, consisting of a bare ten 
pages, is no more than an epilogue) : the first is entitled ““The Nature of the 
Achievement,” the second “The Process of the Achievement.” They are of 
almost equal length. In the first he sets the stage, in the second he enacts 
the drama—the high points in the public career of the Cardinal. It might 
be more correct to say that he enacts two dramas. At any rate, the more 
interesting section of his book is the first, where the author gives himself 
sufficient leeway to wander back and forth in time and to jump from country 
te country for comparisons and local color. 

As usual there is much wisdom in his historical generalizations and a rare 
pointedness to some of his most cursory remarks. It appears to this reviewer 
that it is here Mr. Belloc best displays his genius. The “Achievement” with 
which he has to deal is the problem of how a priest who was both a Cardinal 
and one of the world’s greatest statesmen could be the founder of that divided 
modern Europe with which we are acquainted, how an eminent cleric of the 
Catholic Church could have encouraged and made possible the Protestant 
supremacy of continental Europe. After discussing this question, the historian 
devotes his second chapter to a highly interesting and detailed parallel between 
Richelieu, the founder, and Bismarck, the reviver and continuator of his work. 
Here similarities and contrasts are very apposite and striking, though at times 
one feels the comparison overdrawn, as for instance when the writer ventures 
the opinion that “in the mere use of the intelligence” Bismarck would seem 
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to be somewhat the superior of Richelieu. ‘The remaining chapters of part 
one are concerned with the political conditions of the times, a brief account 
of Richelieu’s early life and character, some details on the King, the Queen 
Mother, Marie de Medici by whose patronage the Cardinal rose, her younger 
son Gaston, Duke of Orleans, the Capuchin, Joseph du Tremblay, who played 
a more important role in the career of the Minister of State than is generally 
recognized, and finally the leaders of the Huguenot rebellion—the Duke of 
Bouillon and Rohan. As has been intimated this half of the book will furnish 
the thoughtful reader with some highly entertaining and profitable reflections, 
but he will not bother with the author’s subtle distinction between what is 
cruel and what is inhuman. In fact, Mr. Belloc takes himself too seriously 
when, in enumerating Richelieu’s defects he attempts to prove that the great 
man who so summarily executed de Thou, Marillac and Montmorency was 
guilty of inhumanity but not of cruelty. 

If the second part of the work is less interesting, it is on the whole more 
important than what precedes. Here we see unfolded the flatteries and 
intrigues coupled with real merit which enabled the Cardinal to arrive at 
power with the aid of the Queen Mother. This is followed by the descrip- 
tion of his patron’s temporary disgrace and his final return to office, there to 
remain for eighteen years until his death. To bring out Richelieu’s foreign 
and domestic policy Mr. Belloc devotes two chapters, one to the control of 
the Valtelline Pass and the other to the storming of La Rochelle. In a recent 
article the author has confessed to a strong personal interest in historic sites, 
and one may conclude the same from many of his writings. But one must 
confess that these two chapters (in spite of the maps) are a failure in arousing 
a like interest in the reader. A scholar will understand because he is already 
acquainted with the matter under discussion but the ordinary educated man 
will probably wonder what this Valtelline business is all about, and will fail 
to understand why Buckingham and the English fleet did not accomplish more 
before La Rochelle. Nor is the chapter on “The Day of Dupes” more suc- 
cessful in at least one respect, and that the most important, for the historian 
fails to explain why the King suddenly changed his mind and preferred to 
keep his master Richelieu and drive away the Queen Mother. However, in 
the main purpose he set before himself, viz., the personal motives and external 
causes that led the Cardinal to ally himself with the Protestants abroad and 
persecute them at home, Mr. Belloc’s handling of his matter is admirable. 
If he dues not entire convince one that Richelieu was the molder of modern 
Europe he, at least, brings to the fore the overwhelming genius of the man 
and the part he played not only in establishing Protestantism in Germany but 
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in rejuvenating monarchical France and giving it a prominence it was to retain 
until the eve of the Revolution. For it was Richelieu who made the brilliant 
periods of Louis XIV and Louis XV possible. 

The book is tastefully illustrated ; however, one who has seen the beautiful 
originals—notably the portraits of Richelieu by Philippe de Champaigne—will 
wonder why these reproductions have not been better made. ‘There are a few 
printing mistakes: the date 1640 for 1614 on page 183; and an unintelligible 
sentence at the top of page 186. 

Mr. Bertrand’s “Louis XIV” appeared in English over a year ago. It has 
since been reprinted and deserves notice because, in spite of shortcomings, it 
is probably the best life of le grand monarque that has been written. Its 
merits lie in the fact that it not only destroys many accepted legends but 
furnishes a remarkably penetrating analysis of the King’s character and de- 
velopment. After perusing these pages one feels one really understands the 
many-sided personality of Louis XIV. On the other hand, Mr. Bertrand’s 
idyllic manner is, at times, disagreeable, and it must be conceded that his 
treatment of the public life and wars of the King is occasionally deficient. 
These defects are, however, slight in comparison of the virtues of the work. 
Those who know something of the republican France of our day will admire 
the author’s courage in daring to present his hero as the incarnation of all 
that is best in the French spirit: even the King’s failings, when not in- 
excusable, are shown to be peculiarly French and human. The biographer 
sets out to prove that the greatness of France during le grand siécle and since 
was in large measure due to the organizing genius and superhuman toil of the 
“Sun King.” More than any other man that sovereign was the maker of 

modern France. There is much truth in this view, though it has been more 
or less obscured by the calumny which, during the last century and a half, 
has been heaped upon the Ancient Régime in general and Louis XIV in par- 
ticular. One is inclined to sympathize with Mr. Bertrand when he indig- 
nantly remarks: 


This entire period in French history must be rewritten. It has been outrageously 
falsified by partisan writers who prove themselves both ignorant and silly.. In a 
general way, the history of all Catholic countries—especially that of Spain, such as 
it was written during the nineteenth century—is a distressing collection of nonsensical 
observations. 


One of the purposes of the writer is to point out how Louis XIV remade 
France to his own image. ‘The King, who rejoiced to be out in the open air, 
traveled about until he knew the country better than any of his predecessors. 
At his direction, engineers and architects began to knit the nation together by 
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serviceable roads and to beautify its smallest provincial capitals with gardens, 
squares, and extensive buildings. Water conduits were installed in the streets, 
monumental fountains arose in desirable places, harbors were dredged and 
fortresses constructed. Nor was the esthetic sense neglected. The King’s 
sculptors, painters, litterateurs were encouraged to produce their best work 
until the period become one of the most brilliant intellectual epochs in the 
history of the world. France was secure within and prospering. Louis 
would extend her borders and make her secure from without. In this, he 
was doing no more than following out the policy of those who had gone 
before him from Francis I to Richelieu—a policy approved by public opinion. 
Between the two branches of the Hapsburgs—Spain on the south and Austria 
on the East—France felt it had to fight for its continued existence, and fight 
it did. The results, especially of the Spanish War, were hardly worth the 
trouble. In 1715, the nation was not as powerful as it had been twenty-five 
years before, and financially it was hopelessly embarrassed. Mr. Bertrand 
can find no excuse for Louis XIV’s neglect to deal with the ever-increasing 
public debt; and even his explanation of the King’s extravagance in buildings, 
fetes, patronage, etc., is not satisfying. He does well, however, to insist that, 
in the early part of the eighteenth century, the conditions of the poorer classes 
were not as deplorable as they are generally described. He quotes Voltaire 
to the effect that “there is no country in the world where the agricultural 
class, the tillers of the soil, are better off than in some districts in France”; 
and relates how the “roots” the history handbooks depict the peasants as 
living on, were in reality “such vegetables as turnips, carrots, radishes, and 
beets.” This was the meaning of the term in the seventeenth century. 

The main concern of a biographer is to explain how a man became this or 
that particular individual: what inherited traits, talents, training, example 
have combined to make him what he is. If Louis XIV was to set his impress 
on a whole nation it is very important to know what that impress was and 
how it was formed. Mr. Bertrand begins by studying the portraits of the 
King. By a clever use of these he brings vividly before the reader all the 
salient characteristics—good qualities and bad—that go to make up the man. 
This is followed by a chapter “Whose Parents Never Smiled on Him,” in 
which he traces many of the young prince’s defects to a lack of parental 
interest and affection.- Later there is a chapter on “The Cardinal.” Here 
Mazarin is seen not only to have neglected his charge but to have exerted a 
somewhat sinister influence upon him. The Cardinal’s worldliness is stressed. 
Strange man concerning whom history is unable to ascertain whether he ever 
received Holy Orders or was really the husband of the Queen Mother Anne 
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(though the evidence points more unmistakably to the former than to the 
latter)! Mr. Bertrand’s handling of this difficult subject is brief but 
scholarly. Finally, it was the Cardinal’s niece, Marie Mancini, who helped 
lead young Louis astray in sexual matters. The author’s account of the 
King’s love affairs is, in the main, very well done, but one cannot sanction 
the way he stretches moral principles. His references to religion are often 
lacking in a supernatural viewpoint, and his apologetic attitude toward the 
King’s Gallicanism will not meet with approval. 

All through the book Mr. Bertrand emphasizes Louis XIV’s virtues and 
good qualities: his more than ordinary talents, his excellent judgment of men 
and things, his affable and democratic spirit, his piety, his good taste, his love 
of art and literature, his sympathy with the poor, his incredible conscientious- 
ness in all that concerned his duties as king. This is quite a different picture 
from that presented in most histories; it will benefit English readers to become 
acquainted with it. 

The work is interestingly written and well translated. The illustrations 
are appropriately chosen from originals in the Bibliothéque Nationale. There 
are some typographical errors “moden” for “modern” on page 166; “castitat” 
for “castitatem” in the Latin quotation on page 202; “Marshal de Bellefords” 
for “Marshal de Bellefonds” on page 214; the date “1770” for “1700” on 
page 261; and “Iterature” for “literature” on page 337. 

Raymonp J. Gray, S.J. 
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